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This  document  addresses  the  problem  of  crime  in  Montana.  One  cannot 
judge  crime  with  ready-made  opinions.  Its  philosophy  is  more  complicated  than 
most  people  think.  Some  crimes  victimize  only  the  offender.  Others  cause  dam- 
age, torment  and  loss  to  many  people.  The  people's  safety,  liberty  and  freedom 
from  fear  and  depredation  are  the  business  of  Montana's  criminal  justice  system 

.  police,  courts,     and  corrections.    The  Crime  Control  Commission,  in  its  efforts 

to  upgrade  and  improve  our  existing  criminal  justice  system,  credits  a  most  com- 
pelling mandate: 

"All  persons  are  born  equally  free,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen- 
tial, and  inalienable  rights,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right  of 
enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  lioerties,  of  acquiring,  possess- 
ing, and  protecting  property,  and  of  seeking  and  obtaining  their  safety 
and  happiness  in  all  lawful  ways." 


m    p  r" 


FORREST  H.  ANDERSON 
Governor  of  Montana 
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INTRODUCTION 

147,188  square  miles  of  land  and  water  constitute  the  area 
under  "The  Big  Sky"  of  Montana.  Real  estate  itself  is  145,878 
square  miles  which  holds  694,409  people.  Only  five  cities  in  the 
state  have  a  population  of  over  20,000.  These  five  cities  have  a 
total  population  of  197,267,  or  28.4%  of  the  state's  population. 
Three  additional  cities  have  over  10,000  population  which  brings 
the  cumulative  population  of  eight  cities  to  237,021,  which  is  34.1% 
of  the  total  population.  The  remaining  65.9%  of  the  people  are 
more  evenly  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the  state.  The  overall  picture 
is  portrayed  in  the  following  chart. 


TABLE  I 

State  of  Montana  Population  by  County  and  Selected  City 
(*County  Seat) 


BEAVERHEAD 

8,187 

GOLDEN  VALLEY 

931 

PONDERA 

6,611 

•Dillon 

4,548 

•Ryegate 

261 

•Conrad 

2,770 

Lima 

351 

GRANITE 

2,737 

Valier 

651 

BIG  HORN 

10,057 

•Philipsburg 

1,128 

POWDER   RIVER 

2,862 

•Hardin 

2,733 

Drummond 

494 

'Broadus 

799 

BLAINE 

P6.727 

HILL 

17,358 

POWELL 

6,660 

•Chinook 

1,813 

•Havre 

10,558 

'Deer  Lodge 

4,306 

Harlem 

1,094 

JEFFERSON 

5,238 

PRAIRIE 

1,752 

BROADWATER 

2,526 

•Boulder 

1,342 

•Terry 

870 

•Townsend 

1,371 

Whitehall 

1,035 

RAVALLI 

14,409 

CARBON 

7,080 

JUDITH  BASIN 

2,667 

•Hamilton 

2,499 

•Red  Lodge 

1,844 

•Stanford 

505 

RICHLAND 

9,837 

CARTER 

1,956 

LAKE 

1 4,445 

•Sidney 

4,543 

•Ekalaka 

663 

•Poison 

2,464 

Ronan 

1,347 

ROOSEVELT 

10,365 

CASCADE 

81,804 

St.  Ignatius 

925 

♦Wolf  Point 

x3,095 

•Great  Falls 

60,091 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 

33,281 

Poplar 

1,389 

CHOTEAU 

6,473 

•Helena 

22.730 

ROSEBUD 

6,032 

•Fort  Benton 

1,863 

East  Helena 

1,651 

•Forsyth 

1.873 

CUSTER 

12,174 

LIBERTY 

2,359 

SANDERS 

7,093 

•Miles  City 

9,023 

•Chester 

936 

•Thompson  Falls 

1,356 

DANIELS 

3,083 

LINCOLN 

18,063 

SHERIDAN 

5,779 

'Scobey 

1,486 

•Libby 
Eureka 

3,286 
3,558 

•Plentywood 

2,381 

DAWSON 

11,269 

Troy 

1,046 

SILVER  BOW 

41,981 

"Glendive 

6,035 

•Butte 

23,368 

McCONE 

2,875 

Walkerville 

1,097 

DEER  LODGE 

15,652 

•Circle 

964 

STILLWATER 

4,632 

•Anaconda 

9,771 

MADISON 

5,041 

•Columbus 

1,173 

FALLON 

4,050 

•Virginia  City 

149 

SWEET  GRASS 

2,980 

•Baker 

2,584 

Ennis 

Twin  Bridges 

501 
613 

*Big  Timber 

1,592 

FERGUS 
•Lewistown 

12,611 
6,437 

MEAGHER 

2,122 

TETON 

6,116 

•White  Sulphur  Springs    1,200 

•Choteau 

1,586 

FLATHEAD 

39,460 

•Kalispell 

10,526 

MINERAL 

2,958 

TOOLE 

5,839 

Columbia  Falls 

2,652 

•Superior 

993 

•Shelby 
Kevin 

3,111 
250 

Whitefish 

3,349 

MISSOULA 

58,263 

•Missoula 

29,397 

TREASURE 

1,069 

GALLATIN 

32,505 

'Hysham 

373 

•Bozeman 

18,670 

MUSSELSHELL 

3,734 

Belgrade 

1,307 

•Roundup 

2,116 

VALLEY 

11,471 

Three  Forks 

1,188 

'Glasgow 

4,700 

West  Yellowstone 

756 

PARK 

11,197 

•Livingston 

6,883 

WHEATLAND 

2,529 

GARFIELD 

1,796 

•Harlowton 

1,375 

•Jordan 

529 

PETROLEUM 
•Winnet 

675 
271 

WIBAUX 

1,465 

GLACIER 

10,783 

PHILLIPS 

5,386 

•Wibaux 

644 

•Cut  Bank 

4,004 

•Malta 

2,195 

Browning 

1,700 

YELLOWSTONE 
•Billings 
Laurel 

87,367 

61,581 

4,454 

According  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports  published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  10,330  major  crimes  were  committed  in  Montana  during  1969  which  means 
that  at  the  present  rate  approximately  one  person  out  of  every  seventy  shall  commit  a 
major  crime,  and  such  crimes  shall  occur  at  the  rate  of  one  crime  every  fifty  minutes. 
In  the  way  of  comparison  on  the  national  level,  there  is  a  violent  crime  (murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery  or  assault  to  kill)  committed  every  forty-eight  seconds.  Another  comparative 
factor  shows  Montana  with  a  total  crime  index  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  at  1488.5 
while  the  Unites  States'  total  is  2471.1.  Thus,  Montana  is  in  the  top  ten  states  having 
one  of  the  lowest  crime  indexes.  The  chart  which  follows  shows  the  crime  index  during 
the  past  two  years. 


TABLE  II 

Crime  Index  1968  and  1969 


1968 


1969 


Total  Crime  Index 
Rate  per  100,000 


9,725 
1,403.3 


0,330 
1,488.5 


Violent  Crime 
Rate  per  100,000 


610 
88.0 


682 
98.3 


Property  Crime 
Rate  per  100,000 


9,115 
1,315.3 


9,648 
1,390.2 


Murder  &  Manslaughter 
Rate  per  100,000 


23 
3.3 


25 
3.6 


Forcible  Rape 
Rate  per  100,000 


50 

7.2 


77 
11.1 


Robbery 

Rate  per  100,000 


126 

18.2 


154 

22.2 


Aggravated  Assault 
Rate  per  100,000 


411 
59.3 


426 
61.4 


Burglary 

Rate  per  100,000 


3,935 
567.8 


3,899 
561.8 


Larceny  ($50  &  over) 
Rate  per  100,000 


3,805 
549.1 


4,251 
612.5 


Auto  Theft 

Rate  per  100.000 


1,375 
198.4 


1,498 
215.9 
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During  the  past  year  the  state  planning  agency  initiated  a  criminal  data  collection 
system.  This  effort  was  unsuccessful  due  to  a  reluctance,  basically  a  lack  of  time,  on 
the  part  of  many  law  enforcement  agencies  to  submit  the  monthly  reports  as  requested. 
The  data  collected  could  not  be  correlated  with  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports,  thus  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area  before  the  data  will  be 
published. 

A  major  effort  will  be  made  by  the  state  planning  agency  in  1971  to  up-date  and 
formalize  data  collection  in  order  to  develop  a  conventional  quantitative  model  of  the 
Montana  criminal  justice  system. 

Montana's  size,  low  crime  index  and  sparse  population  present  an  interesting 
perspective  to  improving  the  criminal  justice  system.  Programs  developed  in  states  having 
large  metropolitan  centers  have  no  place  in  Montana's  scheme.  States  with  smaller  land 
area  also  have  unique  problems.  The  state  planning  agency  has  made  every  effort  to  review 
programs  from  other  states  in  comparison  to  the  needs  and  problems  represented  in  their 
plans,  has  assessed  the  needs  and  problems  peculiar  to  Montana  and  has  attempted  to 
present  realistic  programs  which  will  result  in  improvements  to  the  criminal  justice  system 
in  Montana. 

Hopefully,  the  experience  gained  in  the  past  two  years  in  law  enforcement  planning 
will  become  apparent  throughout  this  plan  by  a  showing  of  additional  expertise.  In  this 
same  light,  the  next  few  years  are  promising  ones  and  the  Montana  state  planning  agency 
is  looking  forward  with  great  expectation  to  increased  technical  planning  in  subsequent 
comprehensive  state  plans. 


EXISTING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  SYSTEMS  &  AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 


LAW   ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

The  State  of  Montana  has  approximately  1200  total  law  enforcement  personnel. 
This  includes  law  enforcement  agencies  within  state,  county  and  local  government. 
Collectively  these  agencies  utilize  600  vehicles  and  750  communication  units,  which  include 
base,  mobile  and  portable  radios.  A  more  definite  breakdown  of  the  personnel  involved 
is  as  follows. 


I .     STATE 

a.  Montana  Highway  Patrol.  The  Patrol  is  a  police  agency  of  the  state  under 
control  of  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  Board,  supervised  by  an  appointed  Patrol  Director. 
The  Patrol  is  primarily  concerned  with  enforcement  of  traffic  regulations  on  public  roads 
and    state    highways  with  statutory   authorization   to   make   arrests   for   major  offenses 
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committed  under  the  following  conditions:  (1)  in  the  presence  of  a  patrolman  (2)  if 
committed  in  a  rural  district  upon  the  request  of  any  peace  officer  and  (3)  if  the  offense 
is  committed  in  a  city  or  town  upon  the  request  of  any  peace  officer  or  mayor  of  said 
city  or  town. 

The  patrol  is  specifically  denied  authority  to  make  arrests  or  perform  any  duties 
in  connection  with  labor  disputes,  strikes  or  boycotts.  Patrolmen  are  sworn  law 
enforcement  officers  empowered  to  make  arrests  in  all  offenses  occuring  on  highways  and 
in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles  or  the  registration  thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
warrants  of  arrest  in  connection  with  such  violations.  The  Patrol  also  supervises  and 
administers  the  licensing  of  drivers  within  the  state  and  conducts  a  vigorous  traffic  safety 
program. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Patrol  with  other  local  agencies  of  law  enforcement  is 
principally  in  the  area  of  traffic  control  and  safety,  but  assistance  is  provided  in  all  other 
areas  of  law  enforcement  when  requested  by  local  agencies  and  when  such  assistance  is 
within  the  proper  jurisdiction  of  the  Patrol's  overall  objectives. 

The  members  of  the  Highway  Patrol  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  This 
board  functions  as  the  policy-making  body  and  acts  as  a  hearing  board  on  drivers  license 
violations  as  to  suspension  or  revocation.  The  Highway  Patrol's  chief  administrative  officer, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  holds  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Under  the  Colonel  are 
three  staff  captains,  one  lieutenant,  and  four  sergeants  in  the  Patrol  headquarters. 

The  state  is  divided  into  five  divisions  each  headed  by  a  Captain.  Each  division 
is  divided  into  two  districts  with  a  sergeant  in  each  and  under  each  sergeant  from  nine 
to  fifteen  patrolmen.  The  drivers  license  section  is  headed  by  one  of  the  headquarters 
Captains  with  a  sergeant  in  each  of  the  two  geographical  divisions  (western  and  eastern). 
The  patrolmen  in  the  drivers  license  section  number  nineteen. 

One  sergeant  and  eleven  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  the  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Division 
of  the  Montana  Highway  Commission.  These  patrolmen  are  assigned  to  enforce  all  laws 
relating  to  vehicle  size  and  weight. 


HIGHWAY  PATROL  MANPOWER 


1970-1971    Budget 


$2,961,200 


Communications  -  Radio  &  System 


Facilities: 
Cars 

Buildiims 


192 
6 


Console  Base 

2 

Mobile   Radios 

195 

Remote   Units 

5 

Teletype 

1 

The  patrol  covers  21,864  miles  of  Interstate,  state  and  rural  roads  of  an  area  of 
140,694  square  miles. 
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b.  State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game.  State  Fisli  and  Game  Wardens  are  peace 
officers  as  defined  by  Montana  law  and  receive  their  authority  from  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Montana.  Thus,  game  wardens  are  law  enforcement  officers  witli  attending 
responsibilities.  Specific  authority,  other  than  enforcement  of  fish  and  game  matters, 
includes  authority  to  enforce  snowmobile  laws,  litter  laws  and  vandalism  laws  pertaining 
to  private  property.  A  number  of  game  wardens  have  been  appointed  as  a  deputy  sheriff 
in  the  county  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Division,  Montana  Department  of  Fish  and  Game,  had  a  gross 
expenditure  for  fiscal  1970  in  the  amount  of  $1,160,550.83,  which  includes  operating 
expenditures  of  $1,127,357.14  and  capital  outlay  of  $33,193.69.  The  Department 
maintains  seven  district  offices  with  headquarters  in  the  capitol  city.  The  Law  Enforcement 
Division  has  a  Warden  Captain  in  each  district,  and  a  Division  Chief,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Director  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Department,  Assistant  Chief  and  the  training  officer 
stationed  in  headquarters. 

At  present  there  are  four  Warden  Sergeants  and  60  fish  and  game  wardens  covering 
the  State  of  Montana.  They  are  empowered  to  serve  subpoenas,  to  make  a  search  with 
or  without  a  warrant  (depending  on  the  circumstances);  to  seize  and  confiscate  personal 
property;  to  arrest  without  warrant  (depending  on  the  circumstances),  and  to  exercise 
other  powers  of  peace  officers  in  matters  concerning  conservation. 

Complaints  signed  by  wardens  average  2500  each  year.  Game  wardens  provide 
cooperative  assistance  to  sheriffs,  agents  of  the  FBI,  the  Highway  Patrol  and  the  city 
police.  As  an  example,  during  the  month  of  August  1970  they  assisted  in  21  documented 
misdemeanor  and  felony  cases. 

Although  the  enforcement  powers  of  game  wardens  are  somewhat  limited,  their 
impact  on  basic  crime  control  problems  is  not  minimal.  They  often  become  involved 
in  related  and  unrelated  criminal  activities  clearly  placing  them  within  the  scope  of  the 
Montana  law  enforcement  system. 


Montana  Livestock   Commission.     The  Livestock  Commission  is  the  agency 


which  records  all  brands,  transfer  and  the  inspection  of  livestock  throughout  the  State 
of  Montana  and  in  the  surrounding  states.  The  Commission  maintains  its  executive  offices 
in  the  capitol  city  with  a  director  and  four  employees  who  maintain  records  and  coordinate 
field  activities. 

By  statute  the  Livestock  Commission  may  appoint  "such  stock  inspectors  and 
detectives  as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  livestock  interests  of  the  state.  Such 
inspectors  and  detectives  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  official  oath  required  by  law  and 
shall  have  like  powers  and  authority  as  are  conferred  by  law  upon  deputy  sheriffs".  Revised 
Codes  of  Montana   1947,  section  46-701. 

The  Commission  employees  18  field  inspectors  with  16  branch  offices  in  the  state 
and  inspectors  in  the  states  of  South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Iowa.     Livestock  is  inspected 


in  all  of  the  markets  in  Montana  including  periodic  checks  at  Port  of  Entry  stations  in 
Montana  and  surrounding  states.  The  communications  equipment  maintained  by  inspectors 
includes  17  mobile  radios,  5  portable  radios  (all  radios  on  the  statewide  police  frequency), 
and  a  variety  of  other  law  enforcement  equipment.  The  inventory  value  of  equipment 
as  of  June  30,    1970  is  in  the  amount  of  $89,276.70. 

The  scope  of  responsibility  for  the  inspectors  includes  investigation  of  all  reported 
stolen  livestock  which  are  not  under  a  brand  law.  They  are  also  responsible  for  checking 
all  cattle  for  proper  brands  at  all  sales,  inspection  of  cattle  transported  over  county  and 
state  lines,  the  sale  of  stray  livestock  and  they  are  responsible  for  checking  the  sales  of 
all  recorded  mortgaged  cattle. 

All  field  stock  inspectors  are  trained  for  brand  inspection  and  all  types  of 
transportation  inspection  forms.  They  receive  training  in  police  investigation  at  the 
Montana   Law   Enforcement   Academy. 

The  total  manpower  capabilities  of  the  Livestock  Commission  during  fiscal  1969-70 
is  equal  to  a  full  time  equivalent  employee  rate  of  61.24.  For  this  same  period  of  time 
the  salaries  and  benefits  of  these  employees  was  $422,411.  Expenditures  in  the  1969-70 
fiscal  year  for  the  Livestock  Inspection  and  Control  Program  including  personal  services 
was  $657,134  and  $64,944  as  stray  claims  from  the  Stock  Estray  Trust  Fund.  This  program 
is  financed  by  taxes  on  livestock,  inspection  fees,  brand  and  mortgage  filing  fees. 

The  Livestock  Commission  has  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  56  county 
sheriffs,  the  county  attorneys  and  the  Highway  Patrol  where  livestock  is  involved.  In 
cases  of  illegal  interstate  movement  of  livestock  and  thefts  on  Indian  reservations,  they 
work  closely  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  workload  of  the  inspectors  shows  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1969-70  a  total 
of  987,492  cattle  and  12,256  horses  were  inspected  at  various  markets.  A  total  of 
1,605,295  cattle  were  inspected  at  country  shipping  points  which  include  ranches  and 
railroad  sidings.  An  approximate  total  of  650  head  of  horses  and  cattle  were  returned 
to  owners  by  district  inspectors.  During  the  same  fiscal  year,  1533  cattle,  1358  sheep, 
63  horses  and  40  hogs  were  reported  lost  in  the  State  of  Montana,  with  a  possibility 
of  a  good  share  of  these  animals  being  subjects  of  livestock  theft.  The  total  value  of 
the  loss  for  the  cattle  only,  would  amount  to  $275,000. 

As  of  April  1  1970,  there  were  17  felony  cases  involving  livestock  pending  in  the 
state  courts.  Some  of  the  investigations  underway  in  the  Livestock  Commission  now  leave 
no  doubt   that   interstate   transactions  are  involved. 

2.     COUNTY   SHERIFFS 

Montana  law  provides  that  each  county  shall  have  as  one  of  its  elected  officers 
a  sheriff  who  by  law  is  directed  to:  preserve  the  peace;  arrest  and  take  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  for  examination  all  persons  who  attempt  to  commit  or  have  committed  a  public 
offense;  prevent  and  suppress  all  affrays,  breaches  of  the  peace,  riots,  and  insurrections 
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which  may  come  to  his  knowledge;  attend  all  courts,  except  justice  and  police  courts, 
at  their  respective  terms  or  sessions  held  within  his  county,  and  obey  their  orders  and 
directions;  furnish  baliff  for  all  district  courts,  command  the  aid  of  as  many  male 
inhabitants  of  the  county  as  he  may  think  necessary  in  the  execution  of  these  duties, 
and;  supervise  the  county  jail  and  the  prisoners  therein. 

The  sheriff  is  the  primary  law  enforcement  officer  of  the  county.  In  Montana, 
with  its  widely  scattered  population,  especially  the  eastern  portion,  the  office  of  sheriff 
takes  on  added  importance. 

Most  sheriffs  are  deputy  state  brand  inspectors  and  by  law,  rural  fire  wardens. 
Sheriffs  also  have  the  duty  of  incarceration,  and  hearings  for,  as  well  as,  the  care,  welfare 
and  transportation  of  the  adjudicated  insane.  They  execute  all  legal  processes  of  the  district 
court  and  most  civil  processes  from  the  justice  courts. 


Sheriff  Manpower: 


Communications  System: 


Sworn 

338 

Console  Base  Radios 

105 

Unsworn 

57 

Mobile  Radios 

367 

Support  Personnel 

28 

Portable  Radios 

59 

Special  Deputies 

304 

Teletypewriters 

21 

Posse  Members 

217 

Search  &  Rescue 

725 

Other  (Civilian 

Personnel) 

167 

Facilities: 

Cars 

403 

Buildings 

Office  &  Jails 

55 

3 

.     CITY 

a.  Police.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  incorporated  cities  and  towns 
in  the  State  of  Montana.  Eighty-two  cities  and  towns  in  the  state  have  a  police  department 
headed  by  a  police  chief.  The  mayor  of  the  city  or  town  is  given  general  supervisory 
power  over  the  police  department  and  its  policies,  and  has  the  power  to  appoint  the 
chief  and  approve  the  employment  of  the  officers  of  the  police  department. 

Police  departments,  under  the  chief  of  police,  have  these  duties:  to  execute  and 
return  all  processes  issued  by  the  police  magistrate,  or  that  process  directed  to  him  by 
any  legal  authority,  and  attend  upon  the  police  court  regularly;  arrest  all  persons  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  peace  or  the  violation  of  any  city  or  town  ordinance  and  bring  them 
before  the  police  magistrate  for  trail.    They  have  charge  of  the  members  of  the  police 
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department  subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  made  by  the  city  or  town  council  through 
its  ordinances;  and  perform  all  other  duties  which  the  city  council  may  prescribe. 

Police  Manpower:  Communications  System: 

Sworn  402  Base  Radios  105 

Unsworn  43  Mobile   Radios  367 

Portable  59 

Municipal  Roads:  Teletypewriters         111 

218,614  miles 


b.  Constables.  All  townships  within  the  state  are  required  by  law  to  have  two 
constables  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  county  in  which  the  township  is  located. 
At  present  not  all  townships  have  constables.  Constables  attend  the  courts  of  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  execute  and  serve  all  process  and  notices  directed  or  delivered  to  them 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  township.  They  are  given  the  same  law  enforcement 
powers  as  the  sheriffs,  and  are  a  secondary  source  of  law  enforcement  within  the  county. 
In  smaller  unincorporated  towns,  having  neither  a  sheriff  immediately  present  or  a  police 
department,  the  constable  is  often  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  available  to  enforce 
the  law.  In  more  heavily  populated  areas  which  have  both  police  departments  and 
well-staffed  sheriffs  offices,  the  constable's  influence  on  law  enforcement  is  minimal. 

Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  constables  are  unknown  factors  in  law 
enforcement  planning  at  this  time. 

c.  Town  Marshall  Some  unincorporated  cities  and  towns  have  a  town  marshall 
who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  town  council.  He  has  the  power  of  arrest  as  a  police 
officer  and  enforces  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  town.  In  some  towns  the  marshall 
functions  very  effectively.  He  is  often  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  and  is  a  primary 
source  of  law  enforcement  as  well  as  a  secondary  source  for  the  sheriffs  office.  Salary 
and  duties  of  the  marshall  are  set  by  the  mayor  or  town  council. 

Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  town  marshalls  are  unknown  factors 
in  law  enforcement  planning  at  this  time. 


4.      INDIAN   RESERVATIONS 

Montana  has  seven  large  Indian  reservations  totaling  8,340  square  miles-about  5.6 
per  cent  of  the  state.  Not  all  Indians  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  Many 
live   in  surrounding  areas  yet   maintain   their  tribal   enrollment  status. 

Montana's  Indian  population  ranks  sixth  nationally.  Indians  comprise  roughly  5  per 
cent  of  the  state's  population. 
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All  tribes  have  experienced  rather  spectacular  increases  in  population  with  an  overall 
annual  growth  rate  of  about  2.5  per  cent  which  is  almost  double  the  1 .42  per  cent  annual 
growth  rate  for  the  Montana  population  (1950-1960). 

Another  significant  fact  about  the  Indian  population  is  the  preponderance  of  youth; 
over  57  per  cent  are  19  years  of  age  or  under  with  the  median  age  estimated  to  be  22.9 
years. 

An  Indian  tribal  organization  is  a  formal,  legally  constituted  unit  of  government. 
Membership  rules,  procedures  for  doing  business,  and  other  elements  differ  from  tribe 
to  tribe. 

Services  supplied  by  tribal  government  include  law  and  order  (operation  of  tribal 
police  departments,  and  tribal  courts,  to  handle  both  criminal  and  civil  matters  involving 
Indians),  welfare,  scholarship  programs,  recreation  programs,  etc. 

The  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  American  Indian  have  been  well 
documented  and  have  been  frequently  stated.  These  problems  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  total  criminal  justice  system. 

Indian  expectations  for  a  brighter  future  must  include  adequate  state  and  regional 
law  enforcement  planning. 

Montana  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians  on  Indian  land  unless  such 
authority  has  been  specifically  granted  by  the  federal  government.  The  federal  government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  try  an  Indian  for  criminal  offenses  when  committed  on  Indian 
land;  it  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  tribe  to  try  an  Indian  offender  for  a  crime 
prescribed  by  state  law  if  the  crime  is  committed  on  Indian  land.  The  state  has  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases  involving  Indians  outside  of  Indian  land. 

Data  gathered  within  the  confines  of  Montana's  reservations  reveal  serious  problems 
involving  a  large  percentage  of  our  Indian  youth.  The  Indian  population  is  taking  a  sharp 
rise  and  is  becoming  younger  which  will  undoubtedly  compound  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  years  to  come. 

This  problem  cannot  be  averted  by  labeling  it  a  federal  responsibility.  The  State 
of  Montana  has  the  responsibility  to  care  for  all  Indians  who  are  committed  to  its 
institutions.  As  an  example,  the  Montana  State  Prison  in  1969  had  an  Indian  population 
of  25  per  cent.  The  population  statistics  of  the  other  state  institutions  reveal  a  large  number 
of  Indian  inmates. 

The  necessity  to  plan  for  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  this  area  cannot 
be  overstated.     The  statistics  are  glaring. 

An  overview  of  prosecution,  defense,  corrections,  probation  and  parole  are  not 
included  within  this  plan  because  of  the  variations  in  operations  from  one  reservation 
to  the  next.  Also,  these  programs  are  not  discussed  because  of  the  overlapping  or  selective 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  A  full  review  of  the  criminal  justice 
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department  subject  to  such  rules  as  may  be  made  by  the  city  or  town  council  through 
its  ordinances;  and  perform  all  other  duties  which  the  city  council  may  prescribe. 

Police  Manpower:  Communications  System: 

Sworn  402  Base  Radios  105 

Unsworn  43  Mobile   Radios  367 

Portable  59 

Municipal   Roads:  Teletypewriters  111 

218,614  miles 


b.  Constables.  All  townships  within  the  state  are  required  by  law  to  have  two 
constables  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  county  in  which  the  township  is  located. 
At  present  not  all  townships  have  constables.  Constables  attend  the  courts  of  the  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  execute  and  serve  all  process  and  notices  directed  or  delivered  to  them 
by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  township.  They  are  given  the  same  law  enforcement 
powers  as  the  sheriffs,  and  are  a  secondary  source  of  law  enforcement  within  the  county. 
In  smaller  unincorporated  towns,  having  neither  a  sheriff  immediately  present  or  a  police 
department,  the  constable  is  often  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  available  to  enforce 
the  law.  In  more  heavily  populated  areas  which  have  both  police  departments  and 
well-staffed  sheriffs  offices,   the  constable's  influence  on  law  enforcement  is  minimal. 

Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  constables  are  unknown  factors  in  law 
enforcement  planning  at  this  time. 

c.  Town  Marshall.  Some  unincorporated  cities  and  towns  have  a  town  marshall 
who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  town  council.  He  has  the  power  of  arrest  as  a  police 
officer  and  enforces  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  town.  In  some  towns  the  marshall 
functions  very  effectively.  He  is  often  the  only  law  enforcement  officer  and  is  a  primary 
source  of  law  enforcement  as  well  as  a  secondary  source  for  the  sheriffs  office.  Salary 
and  duties  of  the  marshall  are  set  by  the  mayor  or  town  council. 

Resources,  total  manpower  and  facilities  of  town  marshalls  are  unknown  factors 
in  law  enforcement  planning  at  this  time. 


4.      INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Montana  has  seven  large  Indian  reservations  totaling  8,340  square  miles-about  5.6 
per  cent  of  the  state.  Not  all  Indians  live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation.  Many 
live  in  surrounding  areas  yet   maintain  their  tribal  enrollment  status. 

Montana's  Indian  population  ranks  sixth  nationally.  Indians  comprise  roughly  5  per 
cent  of  the  state's  population. 


All  tribes  have  experienced  rather  spectacular  increases  in  population  with  an  overall 
annual  growth  rate  of  about  2.5  per  cent  which  is  almost  double  the  1.42  per  cent  annual 
growth  rate  for  the  Montana  population  (1950-1960). 

Another  significant  fact  about  the  Indian  population  is  the  preponderance  of  youth; 
over  57  per  cent  are  19  years  of  age  or  under  with  the  median  age  estimated  to  be  22.9 
years. 

An  Indian  tribal  organization  is  a  formal,  legally  constituted  unit  of  government. 
Membership  rules,  procedures  for  doing  business,  and  other  elements  differ  from  tribe 
to  tribe. 

Services  supplied  by  tribal  government  include  law  and  order  (operation  of  tribal 
police  departments,  and  tribal  courts,  to  handle  both  criminal  and  civil  matters  involving 
Indians),  welfare,  scholarship  programs,  recreation  programs,  etc. 

The  social  and  economic  difficulties  of  the  American  Indian  have  been  well 
documented  and  have  been  frequently  stated.  These  problems  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  total  criminal  justice  system. 

Indian  expectations  for  a  brighter  future  must  include  adequate  state  and  regional 
law  enforcement  planning. 

Montana  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians  on  Indian  land  unless  such 
authority  has  been  specifically  granted  by  the  federal  government.  The  federal  government 
has  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  try  an  Indian  for  criminal  offenses  when  committed  on  Indian 
land;  it  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  tribe  to  try  an  Indian  offender  for  a  crime 
prescribed  by  state  law  if  the  crime  is  committed  on  Indian  land.  The  state  has  jurisdiction 
in  all  criminal  cases  involving  Indians  outside  of  Indian  land. 

Data  gathered  within  the  confines  of  Montana's  reservations  reveal  serious  problems 
involving  a  large  percentage  of  our  Indian  youth.  The  Indian  population  is  taking  a  sharp 
rise  and  is  becoming  younger  which  will  undoubtedly  compound  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  years  to  come. 

This  problem  cannot  be  averted  by  labeling  it  a  federal  responsibility.  The  State 
of  Montana  has  the  responsibility  to  care  for  all  Indians  who  are  committed  to  its 
institutions.  As  an  example,  the  Montana  State  Prison  in  1969  had  an  Indian  population 
of  25  per  cent.  The  population  statistics  of  the  other  state  institutions  reveal  a  large  number 
of  Indian  inmates. 

The  necessity  to  plan  for  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs  in  this  area  cannot 
be  overstated.     The  statistics  are  glaring. 

An  overview  of  prosecution,  defense,  corrections,  probation  and  parole  are  not 
included  within  this  plan  because  of  the  variations  in  operations  from  one  reservation 
to  the  next.  Also,  these  programs  are  not  discussed  because  of  the  overlapping  or  selective 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  federal  governments.  A  full  review  of  the  criminal  justice 
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systems  on  the  seven  Montana  reservations  should  be  complete  for  inclusion    in  the  1972 
Comprehensive  Plan. 

The  following  information  represents  a  combined  roster  of  all  Indian  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  on  Montana's  seven  reservations.  Cost  and  workload  estimates  are  not 
available  at  this  time. 


BIA  Law  Enforcement  Personnel: 

Chiefs  of  Police  3 

Policemen  or  Patrolmen  4 

Juvenile  Officers  6 

Law  and   Order  Clerks  6 

Special  Officers  6 

Tribal   Law  Enforcement  Personnel: 

Chiefs  of  Police  3 

Policemen  or  Patrolmen  21 

Law  and  Order  Clerks  1 

Judicial   BIA  Personnel: 

Chief  Judges  3 

Judicial  Tribal  Personnel: 

Chief  Judges  3 

Associate  Judges  9 

Court  Clerks  2 

TOTAL  67 
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5.      MONTANA  CORRECTIONAL   INSTITUTIONS 

Montana  correctional  institutions  come  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
Board  of  Institutions.  The  Department  of  Institutions  was  created  in  order  to  utilize  at 
maximum  efficiency  the  resources  of  state  government  in  a  coordinated  effort  to  restore 
the  physically  and  mentally  disabled,  to  rehabilitate  the  violators  of  law,  to  sustain  the 
dignity  and  vigor  of  the  aged,  to  provide  for  children  in  need  of  temporary  protection 
or  correctional  counseling,  to  train  children  of  limited  mental  capacity  to  their  best 
potential,  to  rededicate  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  productive  independence  of  its 
now  dependent  citizens  and  to  coordinate  and  apply  the  principles  of  modern  institutional 
management  to  the  institutions  of  the  state. 


a.  Juvenile  Aftercare.  The  juvenile  aftercare  program  assists  children  released  from 
three  correctional  institutions,  the  Pine  Hills  School,  Mountain  View  School,  Swan  River 
Forest  Camp.  It  also  assists  children  released  from  the  Montana  Childrens  Center  and 
the  Boulder  River  School.  During  FY  70  the  aftercare  program  received  363  cases  and 
released  270  with  359  persons  in  the  program  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Division 
of  Aftercare  has  10  full  time  counselors  with  an  average  caseload  (including  mental  retards) 
of  51  clients  per  counselor.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  $178  at  a  daily  per  capita 
cost  of  $48  and  a  fiscal  year  budget  of  $193,546. 

The  development  of  additional  group  homes  within  the  program  is  one  of  the  highest 
priorities.  Group  homes  will  enhance  early  release  programs  for  these  children  once  they 
have  utilized  the  benefits  of  the  institutional  phase  of  retraining.  The  program  emphasizes 
individual  responsibility,  pride  of  accomplishment  and  integration  into  the  flow  of 
community  activities.  This  type  of  program  allows  the  child  to  participate  in  a  more 
normal  community  life.  The  two  group  homes  currently  operated  by  the  department 
have  been  very  successful. 

Staff  development  and  training  is  a  constant  process.  Present  training  programs  include 
various  forms  of  in-service  training,  new  approaches  dealing  with  juvenile  gang  development 
and  related  problems,  and  group  therapy  techniques.  Also  formal,  academically  structured 
courses  involving  methods  and  techniques  in  guidance  and  counseling,  psychology,  sociology 
and  related  behavioral  sciences  are  offered  to  aftercare  counselors  through  new  programs 
at  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  at  Bozeman,  Montana. 

b.  Mountain  View  School.  The  Mountain  View  School  was  originally  part  of  the 
Boys,  and  Girls.  Industrial  School  at  Miles  City,  and  was  transferred  in  1919  to  its  present 
site  in  Helena.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  provide  care,  education  and  rehabilitation 
for  girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21  years  of  age  who  are  committed  to  the  institution 
by  juvenile  courts. 

The  rated  capacity  of  the  girls  school  is  75  of  which  the  average  daily  population 
in  residence  is  64.  Currently,  there  is  a  ratio  of  1.25  resident  girls  to  each  full  time 
employee.  The  annual  per  capita  cost  is  $5,549.48  or  $15.20  daily  per  capita  cost.  The 
fiscal  year  budget  for  the  institution  is  approximately   $425,008. 
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The  education  department  has  continued  to  expand  and  improve  its  program  without 
an  increase  in  teachers.  The  deduction  budget  last  year  was  $69,841.  Through  the  use 
of  individual  teaching,  team-teaching,  audio-visual  equipment,  and  the  reading  of  hometown 
newspapers,  pocketbooks  and  magazines,  the  reading  level  of  most  of  the  girls  has  been 
raised.  A  course  in  the  training  of  nursery  school  aids  for  work  in  the  Head  Start  program 
sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been  completed.  The  home 
economics  program,  nurses  aide  course,  and  library  have  been  expanded.  Individual 
counseling  has  continued  to  be  emphasized  and  group  counseling  has  been  started.  A 
testing  program  has  been  developed  whereby  each  girl  is  now  given  an  intelligence  test 
(verbal  and  non-verbal),  achievement  test  and  a  short  personality  test  as  she  enters  the 
school  (and  on  a  periodic  basis  thereafter). 

c.  Montana  Pine  Hills  School.  This  school  was  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  in  1893.  It  is  located  near  Miles  City  on  360  acres  of  land.  The  school 
owns  an  additional  3,000  acres  located  approximately  1 5  miles  east.  The  purpose  of 
the  school  is  to  provide  care,  education,  and  rehabilitation  for  boys  between  the  ages 
of   10  and   21    years  of  age  who  have  been  committed  by  juvenile  courts. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  rehabilitate  the  youth  of  Montana  who 
have  failed  to  make  proper  adjustment  in  their  home  communities  and  who  have  been 
adjudicated  delinquent.  The  school  attempts  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  changing  the 
negative  attitudes  of  the  students  and  by  helping  them  gain  self  control  over  their  behavior. 
It  attempts  to  ascertain  the  problems,  the  needs,  and  the  potential  of  each  boy. 

The  Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys  has  a  rated  capacity  of  1 50  boys  of  which  the  average 
daily  population  in  residence  is  116  with  an  average  number  of  full  time  employees  of 
97  or  an  average  of  1.08  resident  boys  per  full  time  employee.  The  annual  per  capita 
cost  is  $7,073.70  per  youth  or  $19.38  per  day.  The  total  institutional  fiscal  year  budget 
is  approximately  $1,006,996  of  which  $186,447  was  expended  for  education. 

d.  Swan  River  Youth  Forest  Camp.  The  camp  was  created  by  the  Montana 
Legislature  in  1967.  It  was  established  as  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  Department 
of  Institutions,  the  State  Forester  and  the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The 
camp  is  charged  with  the  care,  custody  and  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  boys  ages  16 
through  20.  Most  of  the  boys  are  referred  to  the  camp  by  the  Pine  Hills  School  after 
it  is  determined  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  continue  in  an  academic  program  and 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  vocational  type  education. 

As  a  forestry  work  camp,  security  measures  are  minimal.  The  boys  do  everything 
from  planting  and  thinning  trees  to  fighting  fires.  Training  includes  carpentry,  mountain 
search  and  rescue,  equipment  operation,  and  general  maintenance  work. 

The  camp  has  a  rated  capacity  of  50  boys.  The  average  daily  population  is  29.5 
boys  with  an  employee  ratio  of  1.5  to  one.  The  daily  per  capita  cost  is  $19.85  with 
a   total   fiscal   year  budget  of  approximately   $235,976. 
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e.  Montana  State  Prison.  On  January  22,  1867,  the  United  States  Congress 
appropriated  the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  combined  territorial  and  federal 
prison  in  the  territory  of  Montana.  Construction  of  the  original  fourteen  cell  prison  began 
in  1870  in  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  By  congressional  action  of  January  24,  1877,  care 
and  custody  of  the  prison  was  transferred  to  the  State  of  Montana.  In  1893  the  entire 
area  surrounding  the  prison  was  walled.  The  buildings  and  grounds  within  the  walled 
compound  can  now  accommodate  up  to  600  inmates. 

The  following  data   is  a  summary   of  prison   population   for  three   fiscal   years. 


Fiscal   Years 

1  967-68 

1 968-69 

1 969-70 

Total  Inmate  Days 

192,014 

168,942 

134,736 

Average  Daily  Count 

524.63 

462.85 

369.14 

The  women's  unit  at  Montana  State  Prison  has  been  eliminated  and  now  female  felons 
are  transferred  to  Nebraska  State  Women's  Reformatory. 

The  physical  plant  in  addition  to  the  usual  cellblocks  houses  a  variety  of  activities 
and  services  including  commissary,  food  service,  warehousing,  maintenance,  clothing, 
purchasing,  utilities,  vehicle  maintenance,  vocational  training,  recreation,  education  and 
medical.  All  of  these  services  and  activities  for  inmates  and  personnel  within  the  prison 
system  have  been  made  possible  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of  the  Montana  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  the  Employment  Security  Commission  and  the  Governor's  Crime  Control 
Commission,  the  Montana  State  Hospital,  the  University  of  Montana  and  the  Montana 
Law  Enforcement  Academy. 

In  1954  the  Montana  legislature  authorized  purchase  of  approximately  33,000  acres 
of  land  west  of  Deer  Lodge  for  use  by  the  prison.  The  prison  ranch  now  includes  a 
dairy,  swinery,  sawmill,  beef  herd,  poultry,  hay  and  grain,  large  pasture  acreage,  row 
crops,  garden,  a  slaughter  house  and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  maintaining  ranch 
operations.  The  ranch  supplies  itself  and  other  state  institutions  with  necessary  foodstuffs. 
It  also  proves  valuable  as  part  of  the  vocational  educational  training  program. 

Another  program  at  the  prison  is  the  Identification  Bureau  which  maintains  permanent 
records  of  all  inmates  incarcerated  in  Montana  State  Prison.  The  bureau  exchanges 
information  and  cooperates  with  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  It  operates  a  complete 
interstate  and  international  system  of  criminal  identification  and  investigation. 

The  following  data  is  a  summary  form  of  the  manpower  situation  at  Montana  State 
Prison  for  three  fiscal  years: 


Employees 

1967-68 
198 

1968-69 
200 

1969-70 

Count 

221 

Hired 

65 

103 

92 

Terminated 

63 

82 

94 

Count  6/30/70 

200 

221 

219 
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The   following  data  is  the  program  inventory  and  cost  summary  of  Montana  State 
Prison: 

COST 
1969-70  FY 

Administration $  128,364 

Care  &  Custody 1,362,334 

General  Services 302,196 

Education 39,169 

Ranch  &  Dairy     273,272 

Bureau  of  Identification 39,692 

TOTAL $  2,145,747 


/  The  Board  of  Pardons.  In  1955,  the  Montana  Legislature  revised  the  laws  dealing 
with  parole,  probation,  and  executive  clemency.  To  carry  out  these  laws  a  three-man 
Board  of  Pardons  was  appointed  and  a  field  staff  was  employed.  The  present  Board 
members  are:  John  L.  Peterson,  Butte,  Montana,  attorney;  George  Vucanovich,  Helena, 
businessman;  and  Chairman,  Floyd  Hamilton,  banker,  Livingston,  Montana.  The  three-man 
Board  meets  once  a  month  and  are  paid  on  the  days  they  operate  as  a  Board. 

Executive  offices  of  the  Board  are  located  at  1119  Main  Street,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana 
with  district  offices  in  Missoula,  Billings,  Miles  City,  Havre,  Kalispell,  Butte,  Great  Falls, 
Glendive  and  Helena. 

A  field  staff  of  1  2  men  and  2  women  work  under  the  direction  of  Director  Bobby 
Miles.  His  executive  staff  in  Deer  Lodge  consists  of  an  assistant  director,  an  institutional 
parole  officer  and  three  women  employees. 

Duties  of  the  Parole  Board  are  as  follows:  (1)  Review  requests  for  parole,  interview 
prisoners  making  requests  and  make  decisions  on  these;  (2)  conduct  parole  violation 
hearings;  and  (3)  conduct  public  hearings  for  Executive  Clemency. 

Steps  in  achieving  parole: 

1 .  Pre-parole  committee  composed  of  prison  department  heads,  with  the  Warden 
as  chairman,  meet  ten  days  to  two  weeks  before  the  Parole  Board  meets  and  make  their 
recommendations. 

2.  The  Institutional  Parole  Officer  makes  a  separate  report,  based  on  an  interview 
with  the  prisoner,  his  prison  record,  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Parole. 

3.  Hearings,  Board  of  Pardons,  every  month  review  case  studies  that  are  sent  to 
them  one  week  before  they  meet.  Then,  in  Deer  Lodge,  they  go  over  cases  and  interview 
Hie   prisoners. 

4.  Those  accepted  for  parole,  have  a  release  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Institutional 
Parole  Officer. 
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The  Board  conducts  parole  revocation  hearings  in  each  case  where  a  parolee  is  accused 
by  his  parole  officer  of  violating  one  or  more  of  the  regulations  of  parole  and  probation. 
The  Board  may  re-parole;  return  the  parolee  to  prison  to  serve  additional  time  on  his 
sentence;  or  determine  that  the  parolee  shall  serve  in  prison  until  discharge  of  his  sentence. 
The  rules  and  regulations  of  the   Board  of  Pardons  are  as   follows: 

1.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  respect  and  obey  the  law  and  at  all  times  be 
a  good  citizen. 

2.  The  parolee  is  under  the  legal  custody  of  the  Montana  State  Prison  and  the 
Warden  thereof.  The  probationer  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sentencing  court  and 
all  parolees  and  probationers  are  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

3.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  proceed  without  delay  to  his  or  her  assigned 
destination  and  report  his  or  her  arrival  within  24  hours  to  the  Parole  Officer  or  other 
designated  persons.  If  paroled  to  a  destination  within  this  state  he  or  she  shall  under 
no  circumstances,  remove  himself  or  herself  from  the  district  without  first  securing 
permission  from  the  Parole  Officer. 

4.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  make  a  monthly  report  on  the  last  day  of 
each  and  every  month  thereafter  to  the  Parole  Officer,  on  blanks  which  will  be  furnished, 
giving  information  therein  required. 

5.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  not  carry  or  be  in  possession  of  any  burglary 
tools  or  deadly  weapons  as  defined  by  the  state  statute. 

6.  The  parolee  shall  not  use  to  excess,  beer  or  intoxicating  liquors.  He  or  she 
shall  not  buy,  sell,  use,  or  be  in  possession  of  dangerous  drugs. 

7.  The  parolee  or  probationer  shall  make  proper  efforts  to  find  and  keep 
employment  and  shall  support  his  legal  dependents,  if  any. 

8.  If  marriage  is  planned,  the  parolee  or  probationer,  must  inform  his  parole  officer. 

9.  All  installment  or  credit  purchases  shall  be  made  only  with  the  permission  of 
the  Parole  Officer. 

10.  The  Board  of  Pardons  may  require  other  and  additional  conditions  to  be  met 
by  the  parolee  or  probationer  as  in  its  judgement  shall  be  best  suited  for  society  and 
the  parolee  or  probationer. 

The  population  of  Montana  State  Prison  averaged  363  per  month  in  FY  1969-70, 
compared  with  462  in  the  month  ending  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
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PRISON  POPULATION  FY   1969-70 


TOTALS 


Paroled 


307 


Discharged 


129 


Prison 
Population 


July,    1969 

24 

17 

436 

August,    1969 

14 

9 

440 

September,  1969 

18 

14 

425 

October,    1969 

24 

17 

397 

November,    1969 

18 

11 

395 

December,    1969 

29 

10 

372 

January,   1970 

19 

9 

365 

February;    1970 

35 

7 

342 

March,    1970 

25 

9 

326 

April,   1970 

49 

11 

289 

May,    1970 

26 

9 

285 

June,    1970 

26 

6 

285 

363.08 
Average 


The  average  monthly  caseload  at  the  Board  of  Parsons  continues  to  increase  and 
is  related  in  the  following  chart: 


CASELOAD    OF    FIELD    OFFICERS    FISCAL   YEAR    1969-70 


MONTANA 

Parole 

Probation 

July    1969 

141 

420 

August    1969 

144 

422 

September   1969 

154 

426 

October    1969 

148 

430 

November   1969 

157 

442 

December   1969 

165 

457 

January    1970 

160 

471 

February    1970 

170 

480 

March    1970 

177 

481 

April    1970 

207 

479 

May    1970 

216 

491 

June    1970 

209 

495 

OUT 

OF   STATE 

IN 

MONTANA 

Parole 

Probation 

24 

75 

25 

67 

24 

60 

24 

53 

30 

60 

31 

65 

33 

59 

34 

65 

35 

67 

39 

62 

39 

65 

37 

67 

TOTAL 


2,048 


5,494 


375 


765 


Total 

660 
658 
664 

655 

689 

718 

723 

749 

760 

787 

811 

808 

8,682 
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The  following  chart  is  in  summary  form  and  represents  the  expenditures  of  the  Board 
of  Pardons  for  FY   1969-70. 


Supplies  and  Materials 

$  2,101 

Communications 

4,746 

Utilities 

638 

Travel 

23,569 

Contracted  Services 

2,419 

Special  Fees 

2,480 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

319 

Capital  Equipment 

2,569 

$  38,841 


Balance  $   1,615 

Salaries  and  Wages  93,985 

Employee  Benefits  9,799 


Balance  $         87 


$103,784 


TOTAL  PROGRAM  $142,625 


6.     PROSECUTION  AND  DEFENSE 
PROSECUTION 

a.  The  State  Attorney  General's  Office.  Montana  law  establishes  the  elective 
office  of  the  Attorney  General  and  requires  him  to  attend  the  Supreme  Court  and  to 
prosecute  or  defend  all  causes  to  which  the  state  or  any  officer  thereof,  in  his  official 
capacity,  is  a  part,  and  all  causes  to  which  any  county  may  be  a  party  unless  the  interest 
of  the  county  is  adverse  to  the  state,  or  some  officer  thereof  acting  in  his  official  capacity. 
He  must  keep  a  register  of  all  cases  in  which  he  is  required  to  appear,  which  must,  during 
business  hours,  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  must  show  the  county,  district, 
and  court  in  which  the  cases  have  been  instituted  and  tried,  and  whether  they  are  civil 
or  criminal. 

If  the  causes  are  criminal,  the  register  must  show  the  nature  of  the  crime,  the  mode 
of  prosecution,  the  stage  of  proceedings,  and  when  prosecuted  to  sentence,  a  memorandum 
of  the  sentence  and  of  the  execution  thereof,  if  the  same  has  been  executed;  and  if  not 
executed,  of  the  reason  for  the  delay  or  prevention.  The  Attorney  General  is  directed 
to  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  county  attorneys  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties 
of  their  offices,  and  from  time  to  time  require  of  them  reports  as  to  the  condition  of 
public  business  entrusted  to  their  charge.    When  required  by  the  public  service,  or  when 
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directed  by  the  Governor,  the  Attorney  General  is  to  assist  the  county  attorney  of  any 
county   in   the  state  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  present  Attorney  General's  Office  is  composed  of  the  Attorney  General,  a  Chief 
Counsel,  eight  Assistant  Attorney  Generals,  one  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  two 
criminal  investigators,  a  chemist,  the  Director  of  LETS,  eight  LETS  employees  and  five 
secretaries. 

BUDGET 

For  fiscal  year  ending: 

June  30,  1966 $155,310 

June  30,  1967 149,710 

June  30,  1968 215,900 

June  30,  1969 245,100 

June  30,  1970 295,638 

Case  load  of  the  Attorney  General's  office  is  as  follows  for  fiscal  year  1970: 

1 .  Twenty  six  civil  cases  have  been  or  are  being  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the 
state. 

2.  Fifty-two  transcripts  of  proceedings  relating  to  bond  issues  have  been 
examined. 

3.  Forty-seven  criminal  actions. 

4.  Two  habeas  corpus  actions  in  Montana  district  courts;  thirty-two  habeas  corpus 
actions  in  federal  district  courts;  eleven  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals;  and,  one 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 


In  July  1970,  the  Attorney  General  presented  to  state  law  enforcement  officials 
a  formal  program  on  the  issues  of  drugs  in  the  state.  Regional  meetings  were  held  with 
law  enforcement  personnel  at  various  cities  throughout  the  state.  Personnel  from  the 
Attorney  General's  office  made  formal  presentations  to  relate  advice  and  information  to 
law  enforcement  officers.  These  individuals  also  enthusiastically  solicited  information  from 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  an  attempt  to  build  rapport  with  state  and  local  as 
well  as  federal  offices  connected   with   law  enforcement. 

h.  Local  County  Attorney  Offices.  The  county  attorney  is  an  elected  official 
of  each  of  the  state's  56  counties.  State  law  directs  him  to  attend  the  district  court 
and  conduct,  on  behalf  of  the  state,  all  prosecutions  for  public  offenses  and  represent 
the  state  in  all  matters  and  proceedings  to  which  it  is  a  party,  or  in  which  it  may  be 
beneficially  interested,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  within  the  limits  of  his  county.  He 
is  directed  to  institute  proceedings  before  magistrates  for  the  arrest  of  persons  charged 
with  or  reasonably  suspected  of  public  offenses,  when  he  has  information  that  such  offenses 
have  been  committed,  and  for  the  purpose,  whenever  not  otherwise  officially  engaged, 
he  must  attend  upon  the  magistrate  in  cases  of  arrest,  and  attend  before  and  give  advice 
to  the  grand  jury  whenever  cases  are  presented  to  them  for  their  consideration.  He  must 
draw  all   indictments  and  informations,  defend  all  suits  brought  against  the  state  or  his 
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county,  and  if  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General  to  do  so,  he  must  promptly  institute 
and  diligently  prosecute  in  the  proper  court,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Montana,  any 
criminal  or  civil   action  or  special   proceeding. 

The   approximate   figure   expended   on    law   enforcement   by   the  county  attorney 
officers  per  annum  is  $480,140. 

c.  City  Attorneys.  City  attorneys  are  selected  for  office  by  the  mayor  or  city 
manager  of  cities  and  towns,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  officer  to  attend  before  the  police  court  and  other  courts  of  the  city 
and  the  district  court,  and  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the  city.  He  is  directed  by  law  to 
do  and  perform  such  other  acts  as  pertain  to  the  office  of  the  city  or  corporation 
council.  He  shall,  when  required,  draw  for  the  use  of  the  council  contracts  and 
ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  city. 

The  above  three  offices  represent  the  people  of  the  state  in  criminal  matters 
before  the  state's  courts.  00         25,000  No 


DEFENSE 

d.  Public  Defender.  Montana  law  has  for  many  years  required  the  appointment 
of  counsel  for  indigent  criminal  defendants.  Present  statutes  provide  that  every  defendant 
brought  before  the  court  must  be  informed  by  the  court  that  it  is  his  right  to  have  counsel 
before  proceedings  and  must  be  asked  if  he  desires  the  aid  of  counsel.  The  defendant, 
if  charged  with  a  felony,  and  unable  to  afford  counsel,  will  be  furnished  with  one  at 
state  expense.  If  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor  and  the  defendant  desires  counsel  but 
cannot  employ  one,  counsel  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  a  court  of  record. 

The  right  of  counsel  may  be  waived  except  in  felony  cases  where  the  defendent 
is  under  1 8  years  of  age,  in  which  case  he  will  be  represented  by  counsel  at  all  proceedings. 

Assignment  of  counsel  is  effective  until  the  final  judgment,  including  any  proceeding 
upon  direct  appeal,  unless  relieved  by  order  of  the  court. 

A  recent  change  in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  state  has  authorized  for  the  first 
time  the  creation  of  local  public  defender  offices.  Shortly  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  new  change  the  first  defender  office  was  established  in  Helena,  Montana,  to  serve 
Lewis  and  Clark  County.  Three  additional  offices  have  recently  been  established  in  Cascade, 
Flathead  and  Missoula  Counties.  While  Montana  has  always  been  an  assigned  counsel 
state,  many  representatives  of  both  bench  and  bar  believe  that  this  program,  if  it  can 
be  made  to  function  properly,  will  be  a  tremendous  improvement  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Montana.  In  many  courts  it  has  been  traditional  that  the  youngest  lawyers 
in  the  district,  many  without  much  experience  before  either  the  criminal  or  civil  bar, 
have  been  appointed  to  defend  criminal  defendants.  While  the  attorneys  appointed  to 
fill  the  three  public  defender  offices  are  also  young  and  inexperienced,  it  is  felt  that  their 
workload  will  cause  them  to  rapidly  become  skilled  in  the  increasingly  complex  field  of 
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criminal  law.  Officials  in  other  counties  are  watching  these  public  defender  operations 
with  interest,  and  if  they  prove  successful,  it  is  likely  that  the  system  will  soon  spread 
to  other  areas  in   Montana. 

The  first  public  defender  project  was  started  in  Lewis  and  Clark  County  in  1968. 
The  project  there  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Silver  Bow  County  is  now  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  starting  a  public  defender  project.  This  would  bring  the  total  to  five  counties. 

In  1968,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Public  Defender  handled  51  new  cases  which 
were  chiefly  felonies  with  some  juvenile  cases  and  a  few  misdemeanors.  The  work  averaged 
about  50  hours  per  month.  The  salary  was  not  set  but  averaged  about  $350  per  month. 
The  salary  is  now  set  at  a  maximum  of  $500  per  month  with  additional  allowances  for 
mileage  and   per  diem,  etc. 

The  Montana  Defender  Project  in  an  effort  to  assist  these  offices,  has  provided  and 
is  continuing  to  provide  both  investigative  and  legal  research  assistance  to  the  staff  attorneys 
both  during  the  school  year  and  in  the  summer  months.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  project 
staff  that  once  the  skills  of  the  staff  attorney  are  developed  in  the  areas  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  the  level  of  justice  accorded  to  his  clients  will  be  far  better  than  the  current 
norm.  The  project  also  intends  to  begin  on  an  authoritative  work  on  Montana  criminal 
law  and   procedure   to  provide  the  defender  officers  with  a  guide  for  their  profession. 

As  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  Montana  Defender  Project  provides  post 
conviction  services  to  inmates  of  the  Montana  State  Prison  at  Deer  Lodge.  These  services 
include  representation  of  inmates  by  law  students  before  the  Sentence  Review  Division 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court.  This  Board,  composed  of  three  district  judges,  reviews 
prisoners'  sentences  during  the  first  year  of  incarceration  at  the  prisoner's  request,  and 
may  increase  or  decrease  the  sentence  originally  imposed. 

e.  Montana  Legal  Services.  Montana  Legal  Services  Association,  a  non-profit 
corporation,  was  organized  by  the  Montana  Bar  Association  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
legal  services  to  the  indigent.  Montana  Legal  Services  Association  maintains  three  distinct 
programs  in   the   State  of  Montana.   Eligibility  standards  for  all  programs  are: 

NON-FARM  FARM 


Single $2,080  yr $1 ,500  yr. 

family  of  2 2,600      2,080 

family  of  3 3,1  20      2,500 

Family  of  4 3,600      3,000 

Each  added  dependent   600      500 


The  above  limitations  are  net  income,  after  withholding  of  income  and  FICA  taxes. 

The  net  worth  and  capital  assets  of  an  individual  or  family  needing  service  is 
considered  individually  and  determined  according  to  local  standards.  Ownership  of 
property   or  limited  liquid  assets  do   not  per  se  render  an   applicant  ineligible. 
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The  staff  attorney  has  discretion  to  consider  other  factors  in  establishing  eligibility 
such  as  age,  total   indebtedness,  recent   unemployment   and   condition  of  health. 

Scope  of  Services.  All  cases  are  included  in  the  program  except  that  fee-generating 
cases  will  be  referred  under  the  appropriate  referral  systems  and  no  criminal  cases  will 
be  accepted.  Generally,  probate  cases  are  excludable  as  a  fee-generating  case  if  it  appears 
that  the  assets  in  the  estate  permit  an  attorney's  fee  without  undue  hardship  to  the 
beneficiary  of  the  estate.  Similarly,  bankruptcy  matters  are  considered  as  fee-generating 
cases  where  it  appears  the  debtor  will  be  able  to  pay  a  fee  over  a  period  of  time  and 
have  his  case  accepted  by  a  private  attorney.  Cases  which  are  purely  spiteful  in  motivation 
need  not  be  accepted. 

Montana  Legal  Services  is  funded  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare.  The  executive  office  is  located 
in  Helena,  Montana  and  consists  of  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  a  litigation  unit  of 
three  attorneys  and  a  secretarial  and  accounting  staff  of  four.  The  Montana  Legal  Services 
maintain  sixteen  district  offices  throughout  the  state  with  sixteen  full  time  attorneys.  Seven 
of  the  larger  cities  have  assistant  attorneys. 

The  adjudicare  program  is  a  collorary  function  of  the  office  and  is  currently  operating 
in  four  western  counties  of  Montana.  Adjudicare  attorneys  are  not  members  of  the 
Montana  Legal  Services  staff  but  make  application  as  counsel  for  indigents.  Last  year 
over  five  thousand  participants  were  represented  by  legal  council  in  the  Montana  Legal 
Services  program. 

Last  year  federal  funds  sustaining  the  program  were  in  the  amount  of  $457,178 
with  a  non-federal  share  of  $98,872.  The  combined  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  Health  Education  and  Welfare  grants  totaled  $795,549  of  which  $17,000  were  utilized 
for  adjudicare. 


7.     COURT  SYSTEM 

a.  The  Supreme  Court.  As  the  constitution  of  Montana  provides,  there  exists  a 
hierarchy  of  three  courts  in  this  state.  In  each  court  system  the  judges  are  selected 
by  popular  vote.  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  court  in  the  state;  it  handles  appeals 
from  cases  decided  in  the  lower  district  court.  In  addition  to  this  appellate  jurisdiction, 
the  Supreme  Court  also  has  some  limited  original  jurisdiction.  The  powers  of  this  original 
jurisdiction  lie  mainly  in  the  issuance  of  some  extra  ordinary  writs  and  the  exercise  of 
general  supervision  over  the  lower  courts  of  the  state.  This  power  of  supervision  of  the 
inferior  courts  is  limited,  ordinarily,  to  the  prevention  of  abuses  of  discretion  by  the  lower 
courts. 

b.  District  Courts.  In  the  judicial  establishment  of  Montana,  the  district  courts 
occupy  the  second  level.  There  are  1 8  judicial  districts,  with  one  to  three  judges  for 
each  district.  The  total  number  of  district  judges  for  Montana  is  28.  The  primary  function 
of  the  district  courts  is  that  of  general  trial  jurisdiction.  Included  in  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  these  courts  are  all  felony  cases  and  all  cases  of  misdemeanor  not  handled  in  another 
part  of  the  judicial  system. 
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Juvenile  court  is  a  corollary  function  of  the  district  court  system.  The  Montana 
law  provides  that  all  juvenile  matters  will  come  before  the  district  court  which  is  identified 
as  being  "Juvenile  Court".  There  are  28  district  court  judges  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  functioning  as  a  juvenile  court  judge.  There  are  18  judicial  districts  that  have  from 
one   to   three  judges  depending  on   the  size  and   population  of  that  district. 

To  date  there  are  14  full  time  child  probation  officers.  There  are  13  full  time  deputy 
probation  officers  and  7  part  time  probation  officers.  Twelve  law  enforcement  officers 
have  been  designated  as  special  deputy  probation  officers  appointed  by  the  juvenile  court 
judge  and  serve  without  pay. 

The  juvenile  court  system  formally  and  informally  processes  all  juvenile  delinquency 
matters  referred  from  the  law  enforcement  segment  of  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

The  quantitative  justifications  regarding  the  predelinquent  proceedings  are  in  the 
developmental  stages  of  a  data  collection  system.  Formal  juvenile  court  proceedings  that 
result  in  commitment  of  youth  to  the  Department  of  Institutions  will  indicate  the 
quantitative  information  in  that  section  of  this  plan. 

The  only  common  denominator  within  the  juvenile  court  system  is  the  Montana  Law 
providing  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  adjudicated  delinquents.  That  law,  Section  10-600, 
Revised  Codes  of  Montana  1947,  allows  a  wide  range  of  alternatives  for  each  judicial  district 
in  the  methodology  of  its  operation.  For  all  practical  purposes,  each  judicial  district 
operates  independently.  This  independence  has  resulted  in  a  fragmented  system  without 
uniformity  of  process.  Any  attempt  at  unifying  the  system  is  met  with  resistance 
particularly  in  the  area  of  data  collection.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  this  last  area 
and  should  prove  beneficial  to  future  state  plans  in  the  development  and  upgrading  of 
the  present  juvenile  justice  system. 

c.  Inferior  Courts.  The  lowest  courts  in  the  judicial  establishment  of  Montana 
are  the  police  courts  and  justice  of  the  peace  courts.  In  civil  cases  the  justice  courts 
have  limited  jurisdiction.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  justice  courts  is  limited  to 
misdemeanors  punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
six  months  or  both:  concurrently  with  the  district  courts,  all  misdemeanors  punishable 
by  a  fine  only,  not  exceeding  $1,500;  and  acting  as  examining  and  committing  courts 
and  conducting  preliminary   hearings  for  such  purpose. 

The  Constitution  of  Montana  provides  for  the  creation  of  police  and  municipal  courts 
for  the  towns  of  the  state,  through  legislative  action.  These  police  courts  have  been 
established  by  legislative  enactment.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  these  courts  extends  to 
collection  or  recovery  of  money  or  property  owed  to  the  city  or  town,  if  the  value  of 
that  money  or  property  does  not  exceed  $300.  The  police  and  municipal  courts  also 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  violations  of  city  ordinances;  they  have  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  justice  courts  over  specific  crimes  according  to  statute. 
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d.  The  System  in  Operation.  Looking  first  at  the  district  courts,  it  can  be  seen 
by  the  great  population  differentials  between  judicial  districts  that  this  area  of  our  judicial 
system  is  not  at  all  evenly  balanced  or  fairly  approtioncd.  One  district  has  a  population 
of  over  110,000,  while  another  has  just  over  9,000.  There  is,  as  a  consequence  of  this 
uneven  population,  a  great  caseload  differential. 


e.  1966  Supreme  Court  Study.  In  1966  there  were  184  justices  of  the  peace  in 
Montana  and  104  police  judges  of  whom  56  acted  in  the  dual  capacity  by  presiding  over 
both  courts.     This  gives  a  total  of  232  inferior  court  judges. 

In  1966,  justices  who  were  on  a  fixed  salary  earned  $94,000  and  those  on  fees  earned 
at  least  $68,795.60.  All  police  judges  are  salaried  and  they  were  paid  $76,879.12.  Total 
compensation  for  both  judges  and  justices  was  $239,674.22. 

Salaries  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  townships  with  a  population  in  excess  of  10,000 
people  have  received  a  raise  through  the  last  Legislature;  $4,200  is  the  minimum  and 
$5,500  is  the  yearly  maximum  for  larger  cities. 

The  only  means  of  changing  judicial  districts  or  the  number  of  judges  per  district 
is  by  legislative  enactment.  The  Montana  Legislature  meets  only  once  every  two  years. 
Except  for  the  work  of  the  Montana  Citizens  for  Court  Improvement,  there  is  no  on-going 
study  of  the  judicial  needs  of  the  state.  Therefore,  any  judicial  change  by  the  Legislature 
is  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
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PRESENT  JUDICIAL  DISTRICTS  WITH   1966  CASE  LOADS 


No. 

County* 

District 

Judge 

Oist. 

Judges 

2 

Counties 

Case  Load 

Case  Load 

Case  Load 

1 

Lewis  &  Clark 

953 

Broadwater 

117 

1,070 

535 

2 

2 

Silver  Bow 

1,445 

1 ,445 

722 

3 

1 

Powell 
Granite 
Deer  Lodge 

206 

85 

388 

679 

679 

4 

3 

Missoula 

1,650 

Mineral 
Lake 

104 
429 

2,704 

901 

Ravalli 

359 

Sanders 

162 

5 

1 

Beaverhead 

Jefferson 

Madison 

186 

59 

164 

409 

409 

6 

1 

Park 

360 

Sweet  Grass 

99 

459 

459 

7 

1 

Dawson 

294 

McCone 
Richland 

103 
481 

933 

933 

Wibaux 

55 

8 

3 

Cascade 
Choteau 

4,110 
164 

4,274 

1,427 

9 

1 

Teton 
Pondera 
Toole 
Glacier 

128 
120 
305 
340 

893 

893 

10 

1 

Fergus 
Judith  Basin 
Petroleum 

390 

62 
18 

470 

470 

11 

2 

Flathead 
Lincoln 

892 
342 

1,234 

617 

12 

1 

Liberty 

Hill 

Blaine 

45 
376 
133 

554 

554 

•Figures  are  for   the   calendar   year    1966,  representing   the   latest  information  available,  and  are  those  submitted 
by    county  attorneys  in   response   to  questionnaires  of   the   Montana  Supreme   Court. 
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No. 

County 

Dist. 

Judges 

3 

Counties 

Case  Load 

13 

Yellowstone 

3,505 

Big  Horn 

286 

Carbon 

210 

Stillwater 

148 

Treasure 

35 

14 

1 

Meagher 

95 

Wheatland 

69 

Golden  Valley 

22 

Musselshell 

131 

15 

1 

Roosevelt 

329 

Daniels 

77 

Sheridan 

128 

16 

2 

Custer 

357 

Carter 

51 

Fallon 

94 

Prairie 

46 

Powder  River 

44 

Garfield 

30 

Rosebud 

177 

17 

1 

Phillips 

130 

Valley 

368 

18 

1 

Gallatin 

724 

District  Judge 

Case  Load  Case  Load 


4,184  1,395 


317  317 


534  534 


799  399 


498  498 

724  724 


Regarding  the  lower  justice  and  police  courts,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  spoke 
over  fifty  years  ago  of  the  plan  to  make  justice  courts  open  and  serviceable  to  the  people, 
where  justice  may  proceed  without  hiring  attorneys.  However,  the  complexity  of  today's 
society  has  led  to  the  business  of  the  courts  becoming  far  more  technical  and  involved 
than  was  foreseen  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  apparent  that  if  justice  is  to  be  provided  fairly 
and  efficiently  today  without  employing  attorneys,  there  must  be  trained,  capable  judges 
even  in  the  inferior  courts.  Since  no  training  or  professional  qualification  is  demanded 
for  justice  or  police  judges  today,  it  is  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  fa.r  disposition  of  justice  is  the  fee  basis  for  compensation 
of  some  justices  of  the  peace.  Those  justices  in  townships  of  less  than  10,000  people 
may  retain  fees  as  their  compensation;  this  ?eems  to  include  approximately  85  per  cent 
of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Montana.  The  amount  which  can  be  earned  by  these 
justices  is  certainly  limited,  so  most  of  these  are  only  part-time  judges.  Since  the 
constitution  requires  two  justices  in  each  township,  it  develops  that  the  prosecuting  officer 
can  select  the  judge  before  whom  he  takes  his  cases,  and  thus  control  the  income  of 
the  judges.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  justice  that  the  arresting  officers  have  such 
influence  over  these  lower  courts. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  that  the  main  function  of  these  lower  courts  is  that  of  traffic- 
courts.     The  justice  of  the  peace  courts  handle  those  traffic  offenses  committed  outside 
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city  limits.     The  main  function  of  the  police  courts  resides  in  the  handling  of  violations 
of  municipal  ordinances,  especially  violations  of  municipal   traffic  ordinances. 


f.  The  Work  Load  of  the  Justice  Courts.  In  1967,  the  Supreme  Court  attempted 
to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  operations  and  work  loads  of  the  justice  courts. 
One  hundred  forty-one  justices  (of  the  total  184)  responded  to  questionnaires  concerning 
the  function  of  their  courts  during  1966.  Questions  were  asked  about  the  work  load 
of  the  courts  in  both  civil  and  criminal  fields.  The  justice  courts  in  this  state  appear 
to  be  relatively  inactive  in  the  civil  field;  they  function  mostly  as  misdemeanor  courts 
for  traffic  offenses.  There  is  much  more  work  done  in  the  criminal  field.  This  does 
not,  however,  consist  of  trial  work,  but  rather  of  administrative  disposition  of  misdemeanor 
offenses-mostly  traffic  offenses.  Some  courts  reported  no  criminal  trial  of  any  kind;  of 
those  that  did  report  trials,  there  were  more  than  twice  as  many  trials  on  traffic  offenses 
than  on  any  others.  From  the  statistics  gathered,  it  is  inferred  that  the  trial  ratio  in 
all  criminal  cases  in  the  justice  courts  is  less  than  15  per  cent  of  all  cases  filed.  Those 
trials  for  non-traffic  offenses  seemed  to  be  centered  in  courts  of  the  county  seat 
subsequently  handled  by  the  county  attorney  as  prosecutor. 

g.  The  Work  of  Police  Judges.  Since  Police  courts  have  minimal  jurisdiction  in 
civil  cases,  the  questionnaire  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  directed  to  criminal  case  work 
in  the  police  courts.     Sixty-four  of  eighty-five  police  judges  responded. 

There  is  very  little  trial  work  done  in  these  courts;  there  is  much  more  administrative 
disposition  of  offenses-the  trail  rate  is  less  than  4  per  cent  for  traffic  cases.  For  offenses 
other  than  traffic  violations,  the  reports  showed  about  20  per  cent  trail  ratio.  Since, 
however,  many  judges  report  as  "trials"  any  proceeding  beyond  a  bond  default,  the  20 
per  cent  figure  is  an  overstatement.  The  combined  trial  rate  for  all  offenses  was  only 
6  per  cent.  The  work  load  of  these  police  courts  is  very  similar  to  the  justice  courts, 
although  they  do  handle  a  somewhat  higher  load  of  non-traffic  misdemeanors. 


8.     MAJOR  CITIES  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

The  major  cities  in  the  State  of  Montana  are  Billings  and  Great  Falls.  Billings  is 
Montana's  major  population,  trade  and  service  center,  and  emerges  as  the  major  commercial 
wholcselling  center,  serving  a  trade  area  that  extends  into  all  of  eastern  Montana,  Wyoming 
and  the  Dakotas.  Concentrated  in  Billings  and  Great  Falls  are  the  business  services 
(advertising  agencies,  credit  agencies,  and  management  consulting). 

These  two  major  population  centers,  Billings  and  Great  Falls,  thus  attract 
manufacturing,  trade  and  service  industries.  Industrial  expansion  also  creates  a  population 
expansion  which  requires  additional  public  service  facilities  such  as  police  and  fire 
protection. 

The  cities  of  Billings  and  Great  Falls  are  somewhat  independent  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  The  concentration  of  population  and  industry  in  these  two  areas  creates  a 
greater  tax  base  which  leads  to  a  different  concept  in  Omnibus  funding  assistance.    Where 
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the  small  communities  are  in  need  of  small  items  of  hardware  to  improve  apprehension 
and  detection  of  criminals  the  large  communities  are  able   to  support   these   items. 

Omnibus  funding  in  Billings  and  Great  Falls  areas  will  be  primarily  in  large  projects 
which  will  include  the  new  and  innovative  types.  Manpower  in  most  criminal  justice 
agencies  is  adequate  to  develop  and  carry  out  such  models. 

Each  of  the  two  areas  have  three  district  court  judges.  The  criminal  case  load  of 
these  courts  is  presently  unknown.  During  1971  it  is  anticipated  that  a  complete  study 
will  be  accomplished  which  will  show  the  criminal  case  load  of  courts  statewide.  Juvenile 
Probation  Officers  that  work  out  of  the  district  court  structure  number  four  in  Great 
Falls  and  three  in  Billings. 

Case  loads  of  the  Juvenile  officers  is  illustrated  by  data  collected  in  Great  Falls. 
The  four  officers  worked  with  746  male  juveniles  and  299  female  juveniles  in  the  Great 
Falls  juvenile  justice  system  during   1970.     Data  for  the  Billings  area  is  not  available. 

The  responsibilities  of  most  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies  in  these  areas  are  on 
a  district,  or  county  level  and  are  not  confined  strictly  to  city  limits.  For  instance  the 
District  Court  Judges  in  the  Billings  area  cover  five  counties  and  in  Great  Falls  they  cover 
two  counties.  Crimes  within  Billings  are  handled  in  Yellowstone  County  District  Court. 
Crimes  within  the  city  of  Billings  are  investigated  by  the  city  police  with  the  Sheriffs 
office  starting  at  the  city  limits  and  extending  throughout  the  county.  Juvenile  officers 
work  throughout  a  judicial  district.  The  various  components  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
have  a  tendency  to  overlap  one  another  due  to  the  various  jurisdictions  which  make  data 
gathering  somewhat  difficult  although  not  impossible.  Due  to  the  difficulties  involved 
the  state  planning  agency  has  had  to  redirect  efforts  during  the  past  year  and  it  is  felt 
that  meaningful  data  will  be  available  in  the  next  planning  year. 

The  law  enforcement  responsibilities  and  activities  in  these  major  cities  are  basically 
comparable  to  the  other  cities  throughout  the  state.  Their  workloads  are  greater  and 
their  equipment  is  more  sophisticated.  Basically  the  difference  in  major  city  law 
enforcement  can  be  illustrated  by  comparing  the  standard  police  responsibility  and  activities 
as  described  under  the  general  category  of  police  discussed  earlier.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  law  enforcement  resources  in  each  of  the  major  cities: 

BILLINGS  Population  -  61,581 

Municipal  Road  Miles  -  26Q.7 
Personnel:         75  Sworn 

12  Unsworn 
Vehicles  -  14 
Mobile  Radios  -  14 
Portable  Radios  -  5 

GREAT  FALLS  Population  -  60,091 

Municipal  Road  Miles  -  251.2 
Personnel:  68  Sworn 

14  Unsworn 
Vehicles  -  21 
Mobile  Radios  -  21 
Portable  Radios  -  6 
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B.     THE  MULTI-YEAR  PLAN 

UPGRADING    LAW   ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

Needs  and  Problems 


Major  needs  in  this  category  are  related  to  the  general  program  areas  of  education, 
training  and  recruitment.  Emphasis  will  continue  with  formal  education  through  Montana 
Law  Enforcement  Academy  (MLEA).  With  a  vast  geographical  separation  of  personnel 
from  MLEA,  additional  needs  may  be  met  by  regional  training  programs,  special  seminars 
and  in-service   training  programs. 

Problems  found  within  the  criminal  justice  system  can  be  attributed  to  an  extreme 
lack  of  education  and  training.  A  survey  completed  by  the  state  planning  agency  shows 
approximately  50%  of  the  officers  answering  the  questionnaire  have  received  no  recruit 
training.  Also,  75%  of  the  officers  are  not  presently  involved  in  any  on-going  training 
programs.  It  was  found  that  supervisory  personnel  had  more  training  than  nonsupervisory 
but  not  necessarily  in  leadership  or  management.  Supervisory  personnel  answering  the 
questionnaire  indicated  a  strong  desire  and  need  to  receive  additional  formal  training  in 
supervisory  skills.  Initial  emphasis  should  be  directed  to  Montana's  major  cities.  Significant 
advances  were  made  in  1970  through  MLEA  and  these  advances  and  results  in  the  field 
indicate  that  continued  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  education  and  training. 

Surveys  throughout  Montana  resulted  in  a  finding  that  law  enforcement  personnel 
are  not  selected  or  employed  under  any  uniform  standards  or  qualifications.  Thus,  police 
and  sheriff's  personnel  have  a  wide  divergence  in  physical  qualification,  educational 
background,  training  and  experience.  In  this  same  light,  starting  salaries  or  advancements 
rarely  relate  to  the  qualification  of  the  man.  A  dire  need  exists  to  establish  a  Peace 
Officers  Standards  and  Training  Program.  Also  needed  is  an  overall  study  resulting  in 
recommendations  for  increased  salary  levels,  and  another  need  in  this  general  area  is  a 
program  for  incentive  pay. 

Although  additional  manpower  may  be  needed  since  Montana  law  enforcement 
personnel  are  below  the  national  average  on  manpower  per  1 ,000  population,  the  priority 
level  of  increased  manpower  programs  remains  fairly  low  until  existing  systems  have  been 
upgraded  through  education  and  training.  Emergency  areas,  high  crime  areas,  will  be  looked 
at   as  potential   for  such   programs  within   the   next   two  years. 

Financial  assistance  has  been  provided  to  police,  courts  and  corrections  employees, 
and  students  preparing  for  careers  in  those  fields  through  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (LEEP)  in  six  of  the  state's  colleges  and  universities.  Presently,  approximately 
220  individuals  are  taking  advantage  of  this  assistance.  Due  to  the  surprising  success  of 
the  program,  the  state  planning  agency  wants  to  insure  continuing  growth  by  assisting 
in  one  of  the  basic  needs  of  the  program  in  the  area  of  college  administration.  The 
colleges  involved   do   not  have  the  personnel  to  direct  the  police  science  program  or  to 
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instruct  the  classes.    Thus,  until  student  enrollment  is  adequate  the  colleges  need  assistance 
to  support  directors  and   instructors. 

Another  problem  connected  with  LEEP  is  that  students  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  gain  practical  experience  in  conjunction  with  their  formal  training.  Thus,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  program  which  permits  students  of  police  science  courses,  who  do  not  have 
practical  experience,  to  become  employed  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 


b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Program 

The  general  goal  of  upgrading  law  enforcement  personnel  is  rated  number  one  in 
priority   for   1971. 

First  Subgoal 

The  primary  goal  in  this  category  is  to  upgrade  law  enforcement  personnel  (400 
to  600  individuals),  through  education  and  training.  Within  this  goal  is  included  continued 
support  of  MLEA. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Continued  support  of  MLEA  with  a  goal  of  providing  basic  training  for 
50%  of  all  law  enforcement  personnel.  Develop  management  and  middlemanagement 
training  programs  through  the  facilities  at  MLEA. 

1972  -  Continue  training  programs  through  MLEA  and  advance  curriculum  with 
education  and  training  in  administrative  areas  correlating  activities  with  Standards  Council. 

1973  -  Continue  MLEA  support. 

1974  -  Continue  MLEA  support. 

1975  -  Continue  MLEA  support. 

Second  Subgoal 

Develop  training,  in-service  training  programs  and  other  programs  relating  to  the 
education  and  training  of  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Objectives 

1971  -  A  regional  training  program  in  basic  law  enforcement  will  be  instituted  to 
cover  the  needs  of  special  areas  in  Montana  which  will  provide  a  testing  ground  for  such 
a  program  in  other  emergency  areas.  Pilot  programs  for  in-service  training  will  be  instituted, 
and  existing  programs  expanded.  Out-of-state  schools  will  also  be  made  available  to 
personnel  in  criminal  justice  agencies. 
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1972  -   Expand   in-service  training  programs  ami  expand  assistance  for  out-of-state 
schools.      Evaluate  emergency   regional   training  programs. 

1 973  -  Expand  in-service   training  upon  evaluation  of  procedural  effectiveness. 

1974  -  Develop  in-service  training  package  for  eventual  program  phaseout. 

1975  -  Phaseout  in-service  training  programs  by  final  modification  of  the  programs 
to  meet  standards. 

Third  Subgoal 
The  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council  is  to  be  established. 
Objectives 

1971  -  Develop  a  program  to  establish  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  evaluation 
program. 

1972  -  Establish  Council  administration  and  advance  program  development.  Develop 
salary  schedules  and  incentive  pay  programs. 

1973  -  Begin  phaseout  of  Council  development.     Initiate  legislation  for  increased 
salary  levels.     Implement  incentive  pay  programs. 

1974  -  Council  support  phaseout.    Assist  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  implement 
new  salary  schedules  if  favorable  legislation  is  passed.    Continue  incentive  pay  programs. 

1975  -  Advance  salary  adjustment  programs  and  work  for  statewide  consistency. 

Fourth  Subgoal 

Establish  a  collece  administration  assistance  program  to  develop  comprehensive  police 
science  programs. 

Objectives 

1971  -    Expand   existing   college  assistance   by   extending  same   to  two  additional 
colleges. 

1972  -  Expand  existing  assistance  and  initiate  rotating  program  phaseout.   Expansion 
should   bring  in  two  more  colleges  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
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1973  -  Expansion  of  existing  program  should  cover  all  colleges  that  are  involved 
with  LEEP.  Two  colleges  should  now  be  phased  out  of  the  assistance  and  operating 
on  their  own  funding  program. 

1974  -  Continue  program  assistance,  however,  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  phaseout 
or  developing  self-sustaining  programs. 

1975  -  By  the  end  of  this  year  or  early  in  1976  all  colleges  should  have  an 
administrative  organization  and  student  enrollment  which  will  not  require  financial 
assistance  from   the  state  planning  agency. 


Fifth  Subgoal 

In  cooperation  with  colleges  and  universities,  develop  a  program  for  part  time  or 
summer  employment  in  criminal  justice  agencies  for  students  enrolled  in  courses  related 
to  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Develop  a  placement  program  to  be  administered  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  cooperation  with  criminal  justice  agencies  statewide.  By  the  summer  months 
the  program  should  be  ready  for  implementation  and  should  provide  summer  employment 
for  twenty  students. 

1972  -  Adjust  the  program,  if  necessary,  and  expand  to  include  part  time  work 
as  well  as  summer  employment  which  should  provide  assistance  for  twice  as  many  students 
as  the  year  before. 

1973  -  Evaluate  the  program  to  see  if  it  has  been  well  received  by  the  criminal 
justice  agencies  involved  during  the  first  two  years.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  local 
law  enforcement  support  at  least  half  of  the  students  on  a   100%  basis. 

1974  -  Expand  program  to  include  additional  students  with  added  emphasis  placed 
on  garnering  additional  local  support. 

1975  -  Limited  program  support  to  be  made  available  to  assist  in  an  orderly  transition 
from   federal-state  contribution   to  strictly   local. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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c .        Multi-Year   Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.         Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975. 

(1)  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  all  law  enforcement  personnel,  based  on  1970 
data  levels,  shall  have  received  at  least  basic  training  (200  hours). 

(2)  MLEA  expanded  to  educate  and  train  500  law  enforcement  officers  each  year. 

(3)  Management  and  middle  management  training  will  be  made  available  at  MLEA 
and  by    1975  should  have  involved  70-80%  of  all  supervisory  personnel. 

(4)  A  regional  training  program  will  be  possible  each  year  in  at  least  two  regions 
in  the  state. 

(5)  Fifteen  complete  in-service  training  programs  will  be  established  on  a  yearly 
basis. 

(6)  POST  established. 

(7)  By  1975  eight  colleges  and  universities  in  Montana  will  have  received  assistance 
to  develop  and  establish  an  administrative  component  in  their  police  science  programs. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  assistance  to  two  additional  schools  each  year  with  continuing 
assistance  to  the  others. 

(8)  Some  200  college  students  will  gain  practical  experience  in  law  enforcement 
through  the  development  of  an  employment  placement  program  through  colleges  having 
police  science  programs. 
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PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (INCLUDING  PUBLIC  EDUCATION) 
Needs  and  Problems 


One  of  the  major  problems  in  today's  society  is  the  traffic  in  drugs.  According 
to  drug  experts,  traffic  in  drugs  in  Montana  is  statewide  and  is  fairly  extensive,  especially 
in  light  of  the  scattered  population.  The  "management"  behind  the  traffic  is  presently 
rather  loosely  organized  but  again,  according  to  persons  working  in  drug  control  and  From 
other  information  available,  it  is  becoming  more  sophisticated  and  thus  making  1  :ore 
apparent  the  need  to  control  the  activity  of  dealers  and  pushers. 

Montana  also  has  the  problem  of  a  vast  number  of  agencies  working  on  the  drug 
problem.  Due  to  the  different  approaches  to  the  problem,  there  have  been  dilemmas 
created  in  the  drug  programs.  Thus,  there  is  a  continuing  need  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  agencies  who  work  with  drug  programs. 

Security  of  top  government  officials  is  becoming  a  national  concern.  Governors 
have  been  threatened  and  in  some  cases  physically  involved.  State  officials  in  Montana 
have  no  means  to  combat  a  security  problem,  or  to  discern  the  extent  of  potential  for 
such  a  problem  whem  appearing  before  the  public  or  otherwise  exposing  themselves  to 
possible  violence.     A  program  to  insure  the  safety  of  public  officials  is  a  necessity 

The  value  of  an  adequately  trained  police  dog  is  unquestioned.  Montana  has 
approximately  twenty  such  dogs  throughout  the  state.  The  basic  problem  is  two-fold: 
first,  the  lack  of  trained  dogs;  and  second,  the  fact  that  the  closest  formal  training  facility 
is  in  Canada,  which,  due  in  part  to  excessive  travel  and  lodging  costs,  is  inaccessible  to 
most  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state. 

Therefore,  the  basic  need  is  to  build  a  formal  canine  training  center  in  the  State 
of  Montana.  This  need  is  recognized  by  law  enforcement  as  indicated  by  the  time  anc 
money  the  members  of  the  Montana  Sheriffs  and  Peace  Officers  Association  have  put 
into  the  planning  of  such  a  facility.  Law  enforcement  agencies  from  surrounding  states 
have  indicated  their  desires  to  participate  in  the  Montana  canine  school  when  it  is 
completed. 

b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  goal  of  Prevention  of  Crime  (Including  Public  Education)  has  been  rated  number 
three  in  priority  for   1971. 
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First  Subgoal 

Coordinate  the  various  drug  programs  throughout  the  State  of  Montana  and  place 
greater  control  on  drug  traffic. 

Objectives 

1971  -  To  provide  continued  support  to  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence 
Commission  and  its  efforts  to  coordinate  alcohol  and  drug  programs  throughout  the  State 
of  Montana.  Provide  financial  support  to  drug  programs  as  planned,  reviewed  or  coordinated 
and  approved  by  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission  as  proposed  by  their 
written   plan. 

1972  -  Continue  support  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission.  1971 
Legislation  may  have  considerable  impact  on  the  extent  of  financial  support  that  will 
be  required   for  this  program  and  programs  supported   by   the  Commission. 

1 973  -  Continue  and  expand  the  programs  directed  at  alcohol  and  drugs. 

1974  -  Continue  and  expand  the  overall  drug  program. 

1975  -  Continue  support  of  the  drug  program  with  an  overall  program  emphasis 
of  evaluating  the  on-going  programs. 


Second  Subgoal 

Establishment  and  development  of  a  special  educational  facility  for  police  dogs  and 
their  handlers. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Construct  a  dog  training  facility  which  will  have  a  capability  of  training 
approximately  20  dogs  and  their  handlers  each  year.  During  the  construction  of  the  facility, 
the  necessary  staff  will   be  selected  and  a   training  program   established. 

1972  -  Expand  the  training  facilities  and  the  program  which  is  offered,  which  shall 
include   training  dogs  and  handlers  from   other  states. 

1973  -  Continue  the  support  for  the  dog  training  program  and  expand  the  system 
to  include  refresher  courses  for  those  dogs  previously  trained.  Establish  a  statewide  public 
relations  program  under  the  administration  of  the  training  facility  to  show  the  public 
the  value  of  canine  corps. 
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1974  -  Continue  support  of  the  dog  training  program  and  begin  plans  for  developing 
a  self-maintained  center,  thus  beginning  the  phaseout  of  financial  support. 

1975  -  Phaseout  financial  support  to  the  training  center. 

Third  Subgoal 

Determine  the  extent  of  potential  for  breach  of  governmental  security.    Establish 
a  program  to  insure  the  safety  of  public  officials. 

Objectives 

1971  -   Study   and   evaluate   the  problems  as  may  exist  in  the  state.     Based  on 
evaluation  of  the  problem,  develop  a  program  for  government  security. 

1972  -  Implement  security  program. 

1973  -  Expand  security  program  as  may  be  found  necessary  through  continuing 
evaluation. 

1974  -  State  should  begin  to  support  program  on  its  own. 

1975  -  Phaseout  assistance  to  security  program. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.         Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  19  75 

(1)  All  state   agencies  working  with   the   drug  program   will   be  working  on  a 
cooperative  and  coordinated  basis.    r 

(2)  Fifty  to  one-hundred  police  dogs  will  be  trained  and  disbursed  to  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  State  of  Montana. 

(3)  Twenty-five  to  fifty  police  dogs  will  be  trained  for  use  in  surrounding  states. 

(4)  The  dog  training  program  will  be  self-sustaining. 

(5)  A  governmental  security  program  will  be  firmly  established  as  a  permanent 
state  program. 


\ 
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3.         PREVENTION   AND  CONTROL  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

a.         Needs  and  Problems 

Multi-year  planning  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  will  be 
primarily  concerned  with  upgrading  the  juvenile  justice  system. 

The  juvenile  courts  are  currently  suffering  from  a  general  lack  of  resources  created 
mostly  by  the  demographic  structure  of  the  state.  Resources  not  enjoyed  by  the  rural 
juvenile  courts  include  supplemental  manpower,  professional  consultants,  and  accessible 
in-service   training  programs. 

Polling  of  the  probation  officers  in  Montana  showed  their  greatest  need  is  for  local 
alternatives  to  incarceration.  Currently  many  juveniles  are  placed  in  jail  simply  because 
there  is  no  other  facility  available.  The  need  here  is  for  group  homes,  receiving  centers, 
and  improvement  of  foster  home  programs. 

For  various  reasons,  the  youth  of  Montana  have  found  themselves  alienated  from 
the  traditional  community.  This  alienation  lends  itself  to  antisocial  acts  which  are  often 
criminal.  There  is  a  need  to  involve  the  youth  in  the  activities  of  the  community  in 
some  constructive  way. 

The  need  for  supplemental  manpower  is  caused  primarily  by  the  great  distances 
the  Montana  probation  officer  must  travel.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  probation 
officer  spending  30%  of  his  time  commuting  to  remote  clients.  The  problem  of 
inadequately  supervising  the  young  probationer  must  be  checked.  Plans  to  extend  the 
utilization  of  volunteers  to  the  court  and  coordination  of  youth  service  agencies  are  some 
of  the  remedial  efforts  reviewed. 

The  absence  of  professional  resources  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  rural  probation 
office.  Professional  knowledge  in  psychological  evaluation,  and  general  counseling  is  a 
necessity  for  a  juvenile  court  and  very  few  rural  communities  have  access  to  these  services. 

The  state's  juvenile  workers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  participate  in  more  in-service 
training  programs.  The  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  provides  two  five-day  schools 
for  this  purpose,  but  many  workers  have  difficulty  leaving  their  office  for  that  period 
of  time.      Regional   instruction  is  needed   to  enable   more  participation. 
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b.        General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

This  functional  category  has  received  a  priority  rating  of  number  two  for  1971. 

First  Subgoal 

Provide  local  alternatives  to  incarceration  for  juveniles.  This  goal  will  include  the 
support  of  five  group  homes,  three  receiving  centers,  and  foster  home  programs.  There 
will  also  be  a  program  to  train  prospective  foster  parents  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
they  will  encounter. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Establish  two  group  homes  and  one  receiving  center  within  the  state.  A 
model  foster  home  program  will  be  developed,  and  a  foster  parent  training  program  will 
be  started. 

1972  -  Continue  support  on  a  declining  basis  of  existing  programs.  Implement  three 
new  group  homes  and  two  new  receiving  centers.  Foster  parent  training  program  will 
be  expanded. 

1 973  -  Continue  support  on  a  declining  basis  of  existing  programs.  Conduct  statewide 
evaluation  of  foster  home  programs.  Evaluate  need  for  further  group  homes  or  receiving 
centers.  Obtain  state  subsidation  of  programs  designed  to  keep  juveniles  out  of  institutions. 

1974  -  Continue  support  on  a  declining  basis  for  programs  not  yet  self-sustained 
and  terminate  first  year  programs. 

1975  -  Terminate  support  for  programs  funded  in  second  year  and  continue  support 
on  a  declining  basis  for  the  remaining  programs. 


Second  Subgoal 

Increase  the  manpower  working  with  juvenile  delinquents.  This  goal  will  provide 
supplemental  manpower  to  the  juvenile  courts  through  new  youth  programs,  development 
of  volunteers,  and  utilizing  university  resources. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Establish  one  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  program  in 
conjunction  with  a  juvenile  court.  State  a  field  work  program  within  the  university  system 
that  will  enable  three  to  five  upperclass  students,  as  prospective  correctional  personnel, 
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to  work  full  time  through  juvenile  court  projects.    Provide  technical  assistance  to  at  least 
five  juvenile  courts  wishing  to  implement  volunteer  programs. 

1972  -  Evaluate,  and  expand  if  warranted,  youth  development  and  delinquency 
prevention  programs.  Expand  university  programs  to  include  psychological  evaluation 
services  to  meet  rural  juvenile  court  needs.  Make  student  field  work  programs  available 
to  juvenile  courts  for  periods  of  up  to  nine  consecutive  months. 

1974  -  Continue  support  to  volunteer  service  programs  on  a  declining  basis  and 
terminate   1971   youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  program. 

1975  -  Continue  support  to  volunteer  service  programs  on  a  declining  basis  and 
terminate   1972  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  program. 


Third  Subgoal 
To  provide  accessible  in-service  training  tools  and  programs  to  all  juvenile  courts. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Develop  one  model  in-service  training  program.  Conduct  statewide  juvenile 
court  seminar  for  all  court  personnel. 

1972  -  Expand  in-service  training  program.  Develop  handbook  for  police  and  courts 
concerning  the  processing  of  juveniles. 

1 973  -  Continue  existing  programs.    Develop  training  aids  for  juvenile  court  workers. 

1974  -  Continue  support  for  existing  programs. 

1975  -  Begin  phaseout  of  in-service  training  programs. 

Fourth  Subgoal 

Create  community  awareness  of  youth  problems,  and  involve  the  youth  in  the 
community. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Develop  a  program  that  will  involve  youth  in  the  community.  Develop 
and  implement  pilot  projects  and  implement  programs  to  educate  parents  on  youth 
problems. 
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1972  -    Expand    youth   involvement    programs.       Develop    systems   of  obtaining 
information  about  current  youth  problems. 

1 973  -  Continue  support  for  existing  programs.  Expand  youth  involvement  programs. 

1974  -  Continue  support  of  existing  programs. 

1975  -   Phaseout    youth    involvement   program.      Begin   phaseout   of  community 
education. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  Six  to  ten  local  alternatives  to  incarceration  will  be  established  to  provide 
delinquent  and  pre-delinquent  juveniles  with  a  community  based  treatment  facility. 

(2)  By  1975  all  prospective  foster  parents  serving  the  courts  will  receive  training 
to  help  them  deal  with  the  problems  they  will  encounter. 

(3)  Supplemental  manpower  will  be  provided  to  the  juvenile  probation  officers 
by  developing  three  to  five  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  programs,  and 
by  placing  college  interns  in  the  juvenile  probation  offices. 

(4)  A  complete  service  for  developing  a  volunteer  program  will  be  available  to 
the  juvenile  courts. 

(5)  Training  programs  will  be  made  applicable  and  available  to  all  juvenile 
probation  officers. 

(6)  Two  to  four  programs  concerning  community  awareness  will  increase 
communication  between  adults  and  juveniles  on  the  community  level. 
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4.         IMPROVEMENT  OF  DETECTION   AND  APPREHENSION  OF  CRIMINALS 

a.         Needs  and  Problems 

During  1970,  a  consulting  firm  was  hired  to  determine  the  needs  and  problems 
in  communications  throughout  the  state.  They  found  a  need  to  upgrade  communications 
equipment  due  to  a  lack  of  equipment,  equipment  in  disrepair,  antiquated  equipment, 
and  equipment  classified  as  inadequate.  Generally  speaking,  communications  throughout 
Montana  are  clogged  and  unreliable.  The  consulting  firm,  Systems  Science  Development 
Corp.,   has  summarized  the  greatest  need  as  follows: 

"The  most  apparent  deficiency  in  the  overall  law  enforcement  communications 
system  is  the  lack  of  centralized  management,  planning,  engineering  and  technical 
direction  required  to  coordinate  effectively  the  activities  of  more  than  140  law 
enforcement  communication  users.  The  lack  of  management  and  direction  has 
permitted  the  development  of  a  number  of  independent  radio  networks  and  a  serious 
overcrowding  of  the  available   VHF  radio  frequencies". 

Presently  the  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  field  has  no  way  to  secure  full  law 
enforcement  information.  He  does  have  the  capability  of  receiving  limited  information 
from  various  sources;  however,  the  systems  available  have  time  phase  problems.  There 
is  a  definite  need  to  provide  a  central  information  system  capable  of  being  reached  by 
criminal  justice  personnel  at  all  times  from  any  point  in  the  State  of  Montana.  Part 
of  this  problem  was  solved  when  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System  (LETS) 
was  installed  in  late  1970  to  replace  a  partyline  TWX  system  which  served  24  agencies. 
The  enhanced  teletype  capability  presently  available  to  Montana  law  enforcement  is  a 
versatile  compact  line  switching  unit  with  the  capability  of  60  stations,  with  36  stations 
presently  on-line.  The  response  to  the  new  installation  was  excellent  and  dictates  the 
need  to  continue  to  expand  this  service  to  all  areas  of  Montana. 

Lack  of  adequate  basic  support  equipment  severely  limits  the  police  officer  in  the 
performance  of  his  job.  Upgrading  law  enforcement  personnel  should  start  at  the  beginning 
and  basic  equipment  is  a  good  place  to  start.  The  needs  and  problems  faced  by  local 
law  enforcement  in  equipment  levels  are  as  numerous  as  there  are  departments. 

All  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  state  face  a  problem  of  inability  to  secure  timely 
laboratory  analysis  of  crime  scene  evidence.  In  major  cases,  the  FBI  laboratory  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  asked  to  do  laboratory  work.  However,  there  is  a  problem  in  getting 
the  information  returned  in  timely  fashion.  In  minor  cases,  the  already  over  worked 
college  laboratories  or  state  laboratories  are  requested  to  do  the  preliminary  work.  As 
a  general  rule,  minor  case  laboratory  work  is  non-existent  due  to  the  difficulty  in  finding 
one  of  the  labs  free  to  do  the  work  when  it  is  needed.  Thus,  a  fully  equipped  and 
staffed  state  criminal   laboratory   is  a   necessity. 
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According  to  experts  in  the  medical  and  legal  professions  the  existing  elected  coroner 
system  has  problems.  First,  in  many  areas  of  Montana,  a  physician  is  not  the  coroner, 
and  second,  in  areas  that  do  have  a  physician-coroner,  his  caseload  does  not  merit  keeping 
up  with  forensic  medicine.  In  summary,  coroners  have  no  minimum  qualifications  for 
selection  to  office.  Due  to  the  problems  in  the  existing  coroner  system,  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  a  forensic  pathology  system  to  supervise  and  assist  coroners  and  law 
enforcement  officers  in  on-the-scene  death  investigations. 

Various  areas  in  Montana  are  faced  with  dynamic  population  changes  which  will 
be  caused  by  major  construction  projects  and  long  term  recreational  facilities.  Such  changes 
create  many  problems  for  law  enforcement  and  additional  manpower  would  only  be  a 
temporary  solution.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  existing  law 
enforcement  through  a  program  of  a  multi-county  investigation  team  for  major  crimes. 


b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

This  general  goal  has  received  a   1971   statewide  priority  rating  of  number  four. 

First  Subgoal 

One  of  the  main  goals  in  this  category  is  to  upgrade  communications  throughout 
the  state. 

Objectives:  The  following  steps  for  implementing  a  statewide  communications  plan  have 
been  identified  and  during  implementation  will  be  refined  to  show  progress  sought  in 
each  year  of  future  multi-year  periods. 

1.  Establish  a  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Communications  agency  and  assign  to 
it  the  present  teletype  switching  center  and  radio  frequency  assignment  functions.  Fill 
the  position  of  State  Director  of  Law  Enforcement  Communications. 

2.  Notify  all  law  enforcement  communications  system  users  of  the  elements  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  to  permit  individual  agencies  to  proceed  with  budget  plans,  grant 
applications,  etc. 

3.  With  Federal  Communications  Commission  approval,  reassign  the  13  low  band 
VHF  frequencies  in  accordance  with  this  plan,  maintaining  local  operations  wherever 
necessary  on  the  statewide  channel  until  improved  equipment  can  be  acquired. 

4.  Commence  a  program  to  increase  county,  local  and  federal  participation  in 
Montana  law  enforcement  teletype  system  operations.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  an 
operating  terminal  in  each  municipality  where  there  is  a  full  time  city  or  county  police 
agency. 
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5.  Establish  minimum  radio  system  requirements  and  establish  a  program  to  assist 
local  units  of  government  in  upgrading  equipment  to  meet  these  minimum  requirements. 
These  minimum  standards  should  require  that  no  mobile  radio  equipment  be  in  service 
with  less  than  two  radio  channels;  that  radio  equipment  operated  by  cities  over  10,000 
population  and  in  counties  with  local  operating  radio  have  four  channel  transmit  and  receive 
capability.  A  central  inventory  should  be  established  of  fixed,  mobile  and  portable  radio 
equipment  and  should  be  maintained  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Communications  Agency. 
A  systematic  program  of  replacing  all  radio  equipment  on  a  15  year  system  life  cycle 
should  be  established. 

6.  Institute  a  program  to  assist  local  units  of  government  in  providing  emergency 
power  and  backup  facilities  for  local  base  stations. 

7.  Devise  a  plan  for  existing  local  units  of  government  and  state  agencies  in 
continuous  preventative  maintenance  programs  for  fixed,  mobile  and  portable  radio 
equipment. 


Second  Subgoal 

Continue  Montana   LETS  plus  develop  a  yearly  expansion  program  to  provide  a 
hard-copy  information  system   to  56  counties  and  all  major  cities. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Limited  resources  allow  only  present  level  continuation  but  during  this  year 
a  comprehensive  plan  will  be  developed  for  future  expansion. 

1972  -  Implement  expansion  plan  which  may  include  the  addition  of  8-12  new 
stations. 

1973  -  Continue  support  of  LETS  with   emphasis  placed  on  expansion. 

1974  -  Continue  and  expand   Montana    LETS. 

1975  -  The  goals  of  the  comprehensive  expansion  plan  should  be  reached  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 
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Third  Subgoal 
Provide  support  equipment  to  all  criminal  justice  systems. 
Objectives 

1971  -  Continue  to  assist  local  and  state  law  enforcement  agencies  in  filling  their 
equipment  needs. 

1972  -  Continue  assistance  for  equipment  with  the  objective  of  having  most  local 
governments  fully  equipped  with  needed  supportive  equipment. 

1 973  -  Provide  assistance  to  local  and  state  governments  for  the  purchase  of  support 
equipment  with  primary  emphasis  on  advanced  technology. 

1974  -  Continue  assistance  to  local  and  state  governments  in  their  effort  to  acquire 
advanced  investigative  equipment. 

1975  -   Expand    assistance    to    state    and    local   governments    in    upgrading   their 
equipment. 


Fourth  Subgoal 

Develop  and  establish  a  state  crime  laboratory  with  a  full  time  criminalist  and  medical 
examiner. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Develop  a  program  for  a  state  crime  laboratory  and  implement  said  program 
into  an  organizational  and  construction  project. 

1972  -  Complete  construction  and  equipment  phase.     Begin  filling  staff  positions. 
Implement  full  program,  latter  part  of  this  year. 

1973  -  Continue  to  expand  criminal  lab  facilities. 

1 974  -  Continue  to  expand  criminal  lab  facilities  and  capabilities  which  will  include 
an  evaluation  of  the  system  as  organized. 
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Fifth  Subgoal 

Upgrade  law  enforcement  capabilities  and  efficiency  by  developing  a  multi-county 
mutual  assistance  program. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Provide  assistance  in  coordinating  law  enforcement  services  and  develop  a 
program  for  multi-county  cooperation.  Training  four  to  six  specialists  from  different 
counties  will   be   the  main  objective. 

1972  -  Expand  assistance  to  multi-county  cooperative  program  including  additional 
training,  equipment  and  communication. 

1973  -  Continue  special  impact  assistance. 

1974  -  Begin  phaseout  of  assistance  to  initial  program,  and  based  on  evaluation 
extend  assistance  to  other  areas  on  shorter  terms  so  that  local  participation  in  these 
programs  will  be  effectual  within  one  year. 

1975  -  Work  toward  total  local  support  of  all  multi-county  mutual  assistance 
programs. 
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c.         Multi-Year   Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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c.         Multi-Year   Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  Ninety  percent  of  all  communications  in  the  State  of  Montana  should  be  in 
compliance  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  consulting  firm.  Systems  Science 
Development  Corporation. 

(2)  A  complete  central  hard-copy  information  center  should  be  operating  at  full 
capacity  and  available  on  a  24-hour  basis  to  all  criminal  justice  personnel  in  the  56  counties 
with  additional  centers  in  major  cities. 

(3)  Ninety  to  one-hundred  percent  of  all  law  enforcement  officers  in  the  State 
of  Montana  should  have  what  is  classified  as  basic  equipment  and  fifty  to  seventy-five 
percent  of  the  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  state  should  have  advanced  technological 
equipment  at  their  disposal. 

(4)  A  state  crime  lab  should  be  completed  and  in  full  operation  providing  a  service 
to  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  state. 

(5)  One  full  multi-county  mutual  assistance  program  will  be  instituted  and 
completed  as  a  pilot  project  with  four  to  six  counties  involved  in  the  initial  project.  Based 
on  the  success  of  the  pilot  project,  technical  and  financial  support  will  be  available  to 
two  other  areas. 
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5.         IMPROVEMENT    OF    PROSECUTION    AND    COURT    ACTIVITIES,   AND    LAW 
REFORM 


Needs  and  Problems 


County  attorneys  or  prosecuting  attorneys  are  inexperienced  in  many  phases  of 
criminal  law  and  more  specifically  they  are  inexperienced  in  major  or  unusual  criminal 
cases.  County  attorneys  need  assistance  in  trial  work  of  major  criminal  cases.  Thus, 
we  need  experienced  prosecutors  to  assist  other  county  attorneys  in  such  work.  Another 
need  that  Fits  within  the  scope  of  this  area  is  to  train  prosecutors  during  their  later  years 
in  law  school,  acting  as  a  supplement  to  their  formal  education  and  preparing  them  for 
the  possibility  of  becoming  a  prosecutor  or  assistant  prosecutor  after  graduation. 

In  this  same  light,  county  attorneys  do  not  have  the  time  or  available  resources 
to  do  a  complete  prosecution  on  all  cases  without  considerable  delay  in  the  judicial  process. 
The  prosecutor  needs  assistance  in  case  preparation,  drafting  of  pleadings,  and  interviewing 
witnesses.  Of  course  one  of  the  primary  needs  in  this  area  is  the  ability  to  draw  on 
the  resources  of  work  done  in  other  counties  in  the  state,  in  other  words,  a  sharing  of 
pleadings,  briefs,  etc. 

Another  area  of  concern  in  legal  responsibilities  is  the  relationship  between  law  and 
law  enforcement,  lawyers,  and  policemen.  A  problem  which  develops  is  that  police  have 
no  full  time  legal  advisor  which  means  that  police  enforce  the  laws  by  experience  with 
no  formal  guidance  other  than  city  attorneys  who  provide  a  part-time  service.  Police 
need  a  legal  advisor,  especially  the  larger  metropolitan  areas. 

The  heart  of  law  enforcement  is  the  law  as  written.  Montana  cities,  mainly  smaller 
communities,  have  not  updated  their  laws  since  the  late  1800's  or  early  1900's.  Law 
enforcement  ofFicers  are  placed  in  a  position  of  either  ignoring  the  law  or  enforcing  laws 
that  are  antiquated  having  no  place  in  today's  world.  Local  law  reform  or  local  criminal 
code  revision  is  a  necessity  in  many  areas  in  Montana. 

During  1970,  a  pilot  program  was  instituted  to  train  lower  court  judges.  The 
reception  and  success  of  this  program  clearly  indicated  that  a  problem  does  exist  with 
untrained  judges  primarily  in  uniformity  of  procedure;  and  the  need  to  train  lower  court 
judges  exists  statewide.  The  judges  themselves  are  desirous  of  extended  training  to  improve 
their  position  and  capabilities. 

b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

This  functional   category  has  been  ranked   Five  in   priority   for   1971. 
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First  Subgoal 

Improve  prosecutor  effectiveness  by  providing  experienced  prosecutor  assistance  to 
the  unexperienced  county  attorney  in  major  criminal  cases  and  establishing  a  library  and 
brief  bank  for  county  attorneys.  Also  within  this  goal  is  the  employment  of  law  students 
in  various  criminal  justice  agencies. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Make  available  travel  assistance  for  ten  experienced  prosecutors  to  assist  the 
inexperienced  county  attorneys  prepare  and  try  major  criminal  cases.  A  library  and  brief 
bank  shall  be  established  during  this  year.  Ten  to  fifteen  law  students  will  be  placed 
in  various  criminal  justice  agencies. 

1972  -  Continue  support  of  special  prosecutors,  expand  brief  bank  and  library 
capabilities.     Continue  support  for  law  student  employment. 

1973  -  Continue  and  expand  support  of  special  prosecutors.  Law  student  intern 
program  to  be  expanded.  Continuation  and  expansion  shall  hinge  on  evaluation  of  on-going 
programs. 

1974  -  Continue  support  of  on-going  programs. 

1975  -  Every  region  in  the  state  should  have  at  least  three  special  prosecutors  available 
to  assist  inexperienced  county  attorneys  in  that  region.  The  brief  bank  and  library  should 
be  self-sustaining. 


Second  Subgoal 

Train  all  lower  court  judges  and  personnel  throughout  the  state  and  develop  a 
uniform  criminal  code  for  adoption  of  third  class  cities  and  towns. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Train  25%  of  all  lower  court  personnel  by  establishing  regional  training 
programs  at  least  one  of  which  will  be  conducted  through  the  facilities  at  MLEA.  Develop 
a  program  for  the  formulation  and  drafting  of  a  local  uniform  criminal  code. 

1972  -  Provide  training  for  an  additional  25%  of  lower  court  personnel.  Publish 
the  criminal  code  and  make  it  available  to  all  units  of  local  government. 

1973  -  Provide  training  for  an  additional  25%  of  lower  court  personnel.  Technical 
assistance  to  be  provided  to  local  government  in  adopting  the  criminal  code. 
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1974  -  Provide   training  for  an   additional   25%  of  lower  court  personnel. 

1975  -  Establish  permanent  retraining  and  training  programs  to  advance  earlier 
training  and  to  train  new  personnel  as  they  enter  this  field.  It  is  anticipated  that  said 
training  will   be  held  at   the   Montana   Law   Enforcement  Academy. 
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c.         Multi-Year   Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.         Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

( 1 )  Full  program  of  ten  to  fifteen  experienced  special  prosecutors  will  be  firmly 
established  and  available  statewide  to  assist  the  inexperienced   county  attorney. 

(2)  Ten  to  fifteen  criminal  justice  interns  will  be  placed  each  summer  in  local 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Twenty  departments  recognizing  the  merit  of  ?uch  a  program 
from  early  pilot  projects  will  have  permanent,  full  time  legal  advisors. 

(3)  A  complete  criminal  law  library  will  be  available  to  county  attorneys. 

(4)  Ten  to  fifteen  prosecutor  interns  will  be  placed  in  county  attorney  offices 
each  summer  which  will  reduce  the  workload  of  the  county  attorney.  By  1975,  75% 
of  county  attorneys  should  have  received  this  service. 

(5)  All  lower  court  officials  will  receive  formal  training  relative  to  procedural 
effectives. 

(6)  A  uniform  criminal  code  will  be  drafted  and  made  available  to  all  local 
governments  for  adoption  by  the  local  governing  body  to  upgrade  and  update  local  criminal 
laws. 
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6.        INCREASE   IN   EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CORRECTION   AND  REHABILITATION 
(INCLUDING   PROBATION  AND  PAROLE) 


Needs  and  Problems 


One  of  the  main  problems  facing  probation  and  parole  is  lack  of  knowledge  in 
whether  the  present  program  is  effective.  There  is  a  need  to  determine  effectiveness  through 
types  and  rates  of  recidivism  and  determining  factors  for  both.  Thus,  a  study  and  evaluation 
is  necessary  now  to  determine  what  has  transpired  historically,  and  to  evaluate  the  various 
changes  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  years. 

There  is  a  definite  problem  in  the  area  of  manpower.  The  Board  of  Pardons  does 
not  employ  enough  parole  officers  to  adequately  supervise  the  number  of  parolees.  The 
location  of  the  parole  officer  to  the  parolee  also  causes  problems;  in  some  cases  they 
are  separated  by  a  hundred  miles  or  more.  Montana  needs  more  probation  and  parole 
personnel  with  a  constructive  program  to  offer  all  parolees.  Volunteer  programs  may 
provide  the  needed  manpower  assistance. 

As  in  other  areas  of  law  enforcement,  and  in  the  criminal  justice  system  generally, 
one  of  the  primary  problems  is  lack  of  continuing  and  advanced  training  and  education. 
Formal  training  programs  for  continuing  education  are  necessary  to  improve  parole  and 
probation  personnel. 

Jails  in  Montana  are  old  and  inadequate.  They  do  not  have  enough  space  thus, 
become  overcrowded.  Many  jails  do  not  have  separate  facilities  for  women  and  juveniles. 
In  some  cases  jails  or  portions  thereof  are  not  being  used  due  to  lack  of  basic  plumbing 
or  adequate  heating.     There  is  an  immediate  need  to  repair  obvious  defects. 

Part  of  the  existing  problem  is  due  to  two  units  of  government  attempting  to 
maintain  separate  facilities  with  extremely  limited  resources.  Multi-year  planning  by  the 
state  planning  agency  will  include  the  possibility  of  consolidating  city  and  county  law 
enforcement  facilities  which  appears  to  be  an  important  need  toward  upgrading  such 
facilities. 

Individuals  released  from  prison  have  no  way  to  start  a  "new  life"  due,  in  part, 
to  lack  of  Finances.  Upon  release  from  the  prison  the  releasee  receives  $25.00  plus  the 
small  amount  he  may  have  saved  while  incarcerated.  Most  releasees  do  not  have  enough 
cash  to  travel  to  a  job  and  support  himself  until  his  first  pay  check.  Some  jobs  require 
tools  which  may  be  expensive.  Financial  support  is  needed  to  assist  the  person  released 
from  prison. 

Montana  State  Prison  has  approximately  250  employees  who  need  continuing  training 
and  education  due  to  changing  emphasis  in  correctional  programs.  Rehabilitation  should 
be  a  joint  responsibility  of  staff  and  inmates.     The  training  of  prison  officials  and  staff 
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should  include  this  mode  of  operation  as  well  as  upgrade  educational  and  vocational  training 
for  staff  and  inmates.  In  this  regard,  basic  training,  middle  management  training  and 
special  training  are  necessary  to  reach  the  goal  of  upgrading  correctional  programs  at  the 
Montana  State  Prison. 

Montana  law  requires  that  the  State  Prison  have  24-hour  medical  care.  The  prison 
does  not  have  this  service  except  through  doctors  on  call  from  the  surrounding  community. 
Thus,  the  prison  needs  additional  medical  assistance  to  maintain  the  required  24-hour 
medical   coverage. 


h.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

Increase  in  effectiveness  of  correction  and  rehabilitation  (including  probation  and 
parole)  as  a  general  goal  has  received  a  priority  rating  as  number  seven  for   1971. 


First  Subgoal 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  parole  and  probation  programs. 
Objectives 

1971  -  Comprehensive  study  and  evaluation  of  existing  system  since  1955. 
Implement  a  manpower  augmentation  and  training  program,  which  is  to  include  a  volunteer 
manpower  program.     Institute  prison  releasee  assistance  program. 

1972  -  Develop  new  programs  based  on  comprehensive  study,  and  if  necessary, 
expand  training  and  manpower  programs. 

1 973  -  Institute  new  programs  and  provide  continuing  support  to  existing  programs. 

1974  -  Expand  programs  instituted  in    1973,  begin  phaseout  of  old  programs. 

1975  -  Continue  support  of  programs  within  the  overall  objectives. 

Second  Subgoal 
To  upgrade  all  prison  personnel  through  extensive  training  programs. 

Objectives 

1  *->"7 1  -  Improve  orientation  and  basic  training  programs,  plus  expand  in-service 
training.  Develop  training  programs  for  middle  management  and  special  medical  and 
technical   services. 
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1972  -  Expand  basic  training,  continue  in-service  and  middle  management  training. 
Expand  training  programs  for  special  services. 

1973  -  Continue  support  and  expansion  of  in-service  and  special  services  training. 

1974  -  Continue   support   of  all  training  programs  with   emphasis  on   advanced 
technological  training  programs. 

1975  -  Continue  support,  phasing  out  federal  financial  assistance  on  basic  training, 
emphasizing  advanced  training. 


Third  Subgoal 
Upgrade  jail  facilities  by  remodeling  and  consolidation  of  city  and  county  facilities. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Provide  minor  remodeling  assistance  for  the  interim  prior  to  completion  of 
a  comprehensive  jail  survey.  Also,  develop  a  program  for  consolidating  city  and  county 
jail  facilities. 

1972  -  Expand  remodeling  program  to  full  scale  with  a  possibility  of  new 
construction.     Establish  a  model  city-county  jail  facility. 

1973  -  Expand  new  construction  program  with  a  priority  to  multiple-use  facilities. 

1974  -  Continue  construction  expansion. 

1975  -  Continue  construction  expansion. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  Complete  assessment  of  on-going  programs.  Restructured  and  newly  developed 
programs  to  be  implemented. 

(2)  Increase  manpower,  volunteer  and  full  time,  to  reduce  contacts  (cases)  per 
full  time  employee.  Local  volunteers  shall  cover  all  cases  outside  immediate  vicinity  of 
full  time  officer. 

(3)  Complete  determination  of  needs  and  problems  (two  year  program),  program 
development  for  upgrading  (second  and  third  years)  and  implement  programs  developed 
(third,  fourth  and  fifth  years). 

(4)  Twenty-five  to  fifty  prison  releasees  assisted  in  occupation  resource 
development. 

(5)  Training  and  other  state  prison  programs  to  be  expanded  to  reach  all  prison 
employees. 

(6)  Jail  improvement  to  be  programmed  under  a  comprehensive  jail  survey.  Four 
to  six  city-county  consolidated  jail  facilities  will  be  constructed. 
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REDUCTION  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

Needs  and  Problems 


To  date,  the  needs  and  problems  within  the  realm  of  organized  crime  are  virtually 
unknown.  There  is  speculation  that  organized  crime  factions  are  working  in  the  areas 
of  drugs  and  livestock.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  problems  remain  unknown  in  this  area, 
it  is  felt  that  there  is  a  need  to  continue  investigation  into  the  potential. 


b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

Reduction  of  organized  crime  as  a  statewide  goal  has  been  rated  number  ten  in 
priority   for   1971. 

First  Subgoal 

Determine  the  extent  of  organized  crime  in  the  state  through  the  Montana  Organized 
Crime  Prevention  Council  and  establish  a  preliminary  program  to  reduce  or  prevent 
organized  crime  in  Montana. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Establish  an  active  working  intelligence  unit,  Organized  Crime  Prevention 
Council,  to  investigate  the  possible  activities  of  organized  crime  in  Montana.  This  council 
will  prepare  a  program  to  combat  or  prevent  organized  crime  during  the  later  stages  of 
1971. 

1972  -  Continue  the  support  of  the  council,  placing  emphasis  on  program 
development.  Depending  upon  the  determination  of  the  intelligence  unit,  either  a 
permanent  organized  crime  commission  will  be  established  under  the  Attorney  General, 
or  assistance  will  be  directed  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  for  their  work  in  combating 
organized  crime. 

1973  -  Expand  the  Organized  Crime  Prevention  Council  and  the  support  that  is 
given  to  the  local  level  of  government  to  combat  organized  crime. 

1974  -  Due  to  the  unknown  nature  of  the  problems  in  organized  crime,  the  state 
planning  agency  can  only  set  as  an  objective  at  this  time  the  continuing  support  of  the 
organized  crime  programs  as  they  have  been  established  during  the  previous  years. 
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c.         Multi-Year   Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.         Mult i- Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

( 1  )      A    sound   base  should   be   established   for  determination   of  the   extent  of 
organized  crime  in   the   State  of  Montana. 

(2)  Programs  will  be  developed  and  implemented  working  toward  the  reduction 
or  prevention  of  organized  crime  activity  in  the  state. 

(3)  A  permanent  commission  on  organized  crime  will  be  established  and  function 
in   the  capacity  of  a  full  time  intelligence   unit. 
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8.        PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  RIOTS  AND  CIVIL  DISORDERS 

a.  Needs  and  Problems 

Devastating  riots  and  civil  disorders  have  not  occurred  in  Montana,  although  law 
enforcement  officials  in  some  areas  sense  a  potential  for  this  type  of  conduct.  Assuming 
there  is  a  potential,  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  this  area  is  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  to  cope  with  the  riots  or  civil  disorders.  Since  Montana  law  enforcement 
personnel  have  not  had  to  deal  with  such  activities,  they  are  also  ill  equipped.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  need  to  train  and  equip  the  personnel  in  the  areas  with  the  greatest  potential 
for  riots. 

At  the  present  time,  speculation  is  the  only  means  to  determine  potential  riot  areas, 
actual  police  needs,  and  the  amount  of  training  that  is  required.  Thus,  the  state  planning 
agency  and  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  shall  evaluate  said  potential  and  at 
the  same  time  establish  guidelines  for  riot  equipment  and  the  amount  of  training  that 
should  precede  any  purchase  of  riot  control  equipment. 

b.  General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Program 

The  prevention  and  control  of  riots  is  considered  to  have  a  priority  rating  of  number 
eight. 

First  Subgoal 

Determine  the  actual  potential  for  riots  and  the  establishment  of  guidelines  for 
training  and  equipment  needs. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Establish  a  coordinated  research  unit  with  members  of  the  state  planning 
agency  and  MLEA  in  order  to  complete  a  report  by  the  end  of  the  year  on  the  riot 
potential  and  program  for  training  and  equipment. 

1972  -  Continue  the  study  group.  Implement  training  programs  at  MLEA  for  law 
enforcement  officials  in  high  potential  areas. 

1973  -  Continue  support  of  training  programs.  Implement  equipment  purchases 
for  the  law  enforcement  agencies  that  have  completed  the  required  training  program. 

1974  -  Expand  the  training  and  equipment  assistance  programs. 

1975  -  Continue  to  expand  training  and  equipment  assistance  programs. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  By  the  end  of  1971  the  state  planning  agency  and  MLEA  shall  have  completed 
their  preliminary  report  on  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

(2)  During   1972  most  of  the  law  enforcement  personnel  in  the  areas  for  high 
potential  for  riots  will  be  trained. 

(3)  By  the  end  of  1973,  additional  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  trained  in 
riot  control  with  the  areas  of  greatest  potential  for  riots  being  equipped  to  handle  same. 

(4)  By    1975  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  areas  having  a  riot  potential  will 
be  trained  and  equipped  to  deal  with  riots  and  civil  disorders. 
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9.         IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

a.  Needs  and  Problems 

Regional  Advisory  Councils  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  determined 
that  activity  under  this  functional  category  is  of  increasing  importance  to  Montana.  The 
primary  problem  in  this  area  is  that  proper  police  activity  is  misunderstood  and  critized. 

Police  education  and  police  community  relations  have  always  been  a  problem  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  During  the  past  few  years  this  emphasis  has  reached  greater 
proportions  due  to  the  increased  social  unrest  throughout  the  nation. 

The  need  to  improve  public  attitude  is  apparent  from  the  news  reports  of  "speed  traps" 
and  police  transgressing  the  rights  of  the  accused  criminal.  On  the  other  side,  there  appears 
to  be  an  increased  activity  of  vigilante  groups  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Programs 
need  to  be  developed  which  prevent  this  reaction.  Programs  should  also  be  developed 
which  are  available  for  small  law  enforcement  agencies  who  do  not  have  the  personnel 
to  have  a  full  time  public  relations  staff.  In  other  words,  individual  officers  should  have 
a  background  in  police-community  relations.  A  statewide  community  relations  program 
with  a  technical  assistance  capability  would  be  an  asset  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
general  goal  set  forth  herein. 

b.  General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  general  goal  of  improving  community  relations  holds  a  priority  rating  of  number 
six   for   1971. 

First  Subgoal 

This  goal  is  to  reach  70  to  90%  of  the  state  population  through  public  responsibility 
and  awareness  projects  on  a  statewide  basis,  and  a  public  relations  program  in  each  region 
directed  to  the  police-community  relations  problem  and  special  public  education  programs 
directed  to  crime  prevention. 

Objectives 

1971  -  A  statewide  public  relations  program  will  be  instituted  in  an  effort  to  reach 
50%  of  the  public  the  first  year  in  a  major  attempt  to  upgrade  the  image  of  the  police 
officer  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizen.  Combined  with  this  will  be  programs  to  educate  the 
public  on  how  to  prevent  crimes  through  proper  identification  of  criminals  and  criminal 
acts  and  the  reporting  of  same  to  the  appropriate  police  officials.  A  similar  program  will 
be  started  in  each  region  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  regional  advisory 
council  with  major  emphasis  on  the  special  problems  as  defined  by  each  council  that 
may   be  encountered  within  a  given  region. 
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1972  -  Continue  support  of  the  public  responsibility  and  awareness  program  as 
developed  on  a  statewide  basis  to  increase  coverage  striving  for  a  maximum  of  70  to 
90%  coverage.  Region  programs  will  be  evaluated  for  effect.veness  and  overlap  with 
possibility  of  revision  of  their  concepts  for  future  years. 

1973  -  Limit  the  statewide  programs  and  expand  the  regional  programs  to  a  point 
where  the  local  governments  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  programs  within  the  next  three 
years. 

1 974  -  Expand  and  continue  the  regional  programs.  Begin  phaseout  of  the  statewide 
programs  based  on  evaluations  and  analysis  of  the  existing  programs. 

1975  -  Phaseout  the  statewide  programs.  Continue  support  of  the  regional  programs 
and  attempt  to  move  the  regional  programs  to  the  local  level  and  provide  support  on 
local  basis. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  Eighty  to  ninety  percent  of  the  citizens  of  Montana  will  be  touched  by  the 
public  education  and  community  relations  programs. 

(2)  A  majority  of  the  special  problems  will  be  reduced  by  selected  regional  and 
local  programs. 
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10        RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (INCLUDING  EVALUATION) 
i.         Needs  and  Problems 


During  the  life  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  one  of  the  most  plaguing 
problems  has  been  the  inability  to  assess  the  criminal  justice  system  due  to  inadequate 
criminal  statistics.  Such  statistics  are  available  in  a  multitude  of  forms.  In  order  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  the  criminal  justice  system  or  any  component  part  including  the 
efforts  put  into  the  system  by  the  state  planning  agency,  a  concentrated  and  comprehensive 
research  effort  must  be  directed  to  criminal  statistics  and  subsequent  evaluation. 

A  key  to  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  evaluation 
of  the  system  and  the  efforts  placed  into  the  system  comes  from  adequate  and  uniform 
data  collection  programs.  Continued  efforts  shall  be  focused  at  uniform  record  systems 
and  a  data  collection  system. 

Some  of  the  problems  found  in  law  enforcement  agencies  may  be  attributed  to 
the  various  organizational  and  administrative  structures  found  therein.  Manpower 
development,  unit  operations  and  general  administration  indicate  problems  in  the  making. 
Applied  research  appears  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  to  develop 
new  administrative  concepts  in  law  enforcement. 


b.         General  Statement  of  Priorities  and  Improvement  Programs 

The  general  goal  of  research  and  development  holds  a  priority  rating  of  nine. 

First  Subgoal 

Research  the  entire  area  of  criminal  statistics  to  develop  a  central  criminal 
information  center  with  an  analysis  capability.  Also,  to  institute  applied  research  in  law 
enforcement  administration  and  develop  new  managerial  concepts. 

Objectives 

1971  -  Study  and  research  present  statistical  base  developing  a  uniform  record 
keeping  system  working  toward  100%  participation  by  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  During  this  first  year  a  program  will  be  developed  for  a  central  criminal 
information  center.  A  pilot  program  to  study  the  problems  connected  with  law 
enforcement  administration  will  be  instituted. 

1972  -  Implement  data  collection  system.  Continue  support  for  uniform  reporting 
and  record  keeping.  In  keeping  with  the  completed  research,  develop  new  concepts  in 
improved  administration. 
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1973  -  Implement  central  services  to  local  law  enforcement  agencies  through 
expanded  data  collection  system.  Implement  new  concepts  in  management  through 
programs  in  other  functional  categories. 

1974  -  Continue  and  expand  data  collection  system  and  uniform  record  systems. 

1975  -  Continue  support  to  statistical  center. 
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c.         Multi-Year    Budget    and    Financial    Plan 
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d.        Multi-Year  Forecast  of  Results  and  Accomplishments  at  the  End  of  1975 

(1)  Statewide  research  and  evaluation  completed. 

(2)  Uniform  record  keeping  and  reporting  systems  completed  near   100%. 

(3)  Montana  Criminal  Information  Center  established,  program  fully  underway. 

(4)  Complete    an    applied    research    program    in    the    area   of  law  enforcement 
administration  which  will  include  the  development  of  new  concepts  in  this  area. 
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program 


C.     THE  ANNUAL  ACTION  PROGRAM 
A.     UPGRADING  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PERSONNEL 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-l 

►  Law  Enforcement   Education  and  Training 

OBJECTIVE 

As  in  the  1970  Comprehensive  State  Plan,  the  objectives  of  this  program  are  to 
upgrade  and  expand  the  training  resources  available  to  Montana  criminal  justice  personnel 
through  the  facilities  at  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  program  is  to  provide  training  and  education  for  approximately  425  individuals 
from  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  the  intent  of  officials  at  MLEA  to  upgrade  the 
type  and  variety  of  training  and  to  provide  special  training  in  selected  law  enforcement 
fields. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  will  include  a  qualitative  and 
quantitative  survey  of  all  law  enforcement  personnel  training  histories  with  emphasis  on 
the  type  of  training  required  and  the  amount  of  training  previously  received  in  the  area 
of  riots  and  civil  disorders.  Assistance  will  be  provided  to  local  and  state  law  enforcement 
personnel  to  defray  the  costs  of  attending  training  and  education  programs. 

Specific  activities  planned  at  MLEA  will  be  to  expand  courses  in  training  for  all 
criminal  justice  personnel,  including  prosecution  and  defense  attorneys,  courts,  juvenile 
and  adult  probation,  parole  and  aftercare  officers.  The  permanent  staff  will  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  full  time  instructor.  Training  aids  will  be  acquired  and  existing 
aids  will  be  upgraded  to  provide  an  up-to-date  professional  level  of  training. 

Supplemental  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  is  the  existing  program 
continuation  at  MLEA,  thus,  continuing  the  support  of  the  director  and  his  present  staff 
including  office  and  classroom  facilities  as  well  as  program  material  as  being  carried  on 
at  the  present  time. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  one  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $130,000  in  federal 
monies  to  be  requested  by  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy  for  the  administration 
and  expansion  of  the  general  education  and  training  program. 
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BUDGET 


(1)  Federal  Support  Requested  $130,000 

(2)  State  Support  2.500 

(3)  Local  Support  41,500 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  or  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $174,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  92,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year  MLEA  hired  a  full  time  director  and  staff  and  acquired  adequate  office 
and  classroom  facilities  on  the  campus  of  Montana  State  University.  During  last  year's 
school  program,  367  law  enforcement  officials  completed  educational  courses  through  the 
facilities  at  MLEA.  One  of  the  special  schools  held  at  MLEA  was  a  coroners  school 
on  death  investigation  which  was  attended  by  22  coroners  throughout  the  State  of  Montana. 
Total  LEAA  funding  during   1970  was  $92,000. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-2 

►  Field  and  In-Service  Training 

OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  develop  field  and  in-service  training  programs 
throughout  the  State  of  Montana  offering  training  and  education  programs  for  50  to  100 
individuals  otherwise  unable  to  attend  the  full  fledged  program  at  MLEA. 

Another  objective  of  this  program  is  to  upgrade  and  expand  in-service  training 
projects  and  develop  new  in-service  training  projects  in  local  governments  which  presently 
do  not  have  such  a  program. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  two  pilot  programs 
for  field  training.  Of  primary  concern  is  the  north  central  Montana  area  which  is 
experiencing  the  impact  from  the  construction  of  missile  sites.     Hopefully,  MLEA  will 
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be  able  to  move  part  of  its  staff  into  this  area  and  provide  a  basic  training  course  for 
all  untrained  law  enforcement  officials  within  the  ABM  impact  area.  Refresher  courses 
will  also  be  provided  for  those  who  have  had  training  through  MLEA. 

It  is  anticipated  that  two  or  three  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with  existing 
in-service  programs  will  request  funding  for  expansion  of  their  programs.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  five  new  in-service  programs  will  be  started  by  local  law  enforcement 
which  may  necessitate  funding  for  program  development  and  the  purchase  of  necessary 
training  aids. 

Support  will  also  be  requested  for  out-of-state  schools,  regional  schools  and 
miscellaneous  statewide  schools.  The  funding  requested  will  provide  assistance  to  four 
or  five  individuals  to  attend  out-of-state  schools  relating  specifically  to  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Funding  will  also  be  requested  for  support  of  specialized  training  projects 
sponsored  by  a  local  unit  of  government  with  priority  given  to  regionwide  projects  and 
would  include  such  things  as  the  FBI  zone  schools.  In  all  cases  the  applications  will 
be  reviewed  to  insure  that  the  various  local,  regional  and  state  training  programs  do  not 
overlap. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  of  $1 5,000  will  be  made  to  MLEA  for  the  specific  purpose  of  extending 
field  and  in-service  training  programs  to  local  governments.  MLEA  will  control  the  funding 
of  projects  through  the  general  guidelines  set  down  by  the  state  planning  agency.  Ten 
subgrants  ranging  from  $100  to  $1,000  shall  be  made  to  local  criminal  justice  agencies 
for  out-of-state  schools  and  training  programs.  Applications  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Education  and  Training  Advisor  who  will  insure  that  they  are  within  guidelines  as  developed 
by  the  state  planning  agency  and  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  40,000 

(2)  State  Support  2,000 

(3)  Local  Support  11,500 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  35,500 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  13,000 
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PAST  PROGRESS 

During  1970  approximately  fifteen  applications  were  funded  for  various  field  and 
in-service  training  programs.  Five  applications  were  funded  for  individuals  to  participate 
in  out-of-state  schools  in  the  amount  of  $5,392.42.  Two  basic  in-service  programs  were 
funded  for  special  schools  totaling  $475.80.  On  the  regional  level,  seven  projects  were 
funded  for  special  schools  totaling  $3,937.59.  One  application  was  processed  for  $2,727 
for  the  Command  Center  to  sponsor  a  statewide  NCIC  school. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-3 

►  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council 
OBJECTIVE 

The  main  objective  of  this  program  is  to  create  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Standards  Council  which  shall  work  toward  raising  the  level  of  competence  of  state  and 
local  law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

During  the  past  two  years  a  task  force  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
has  been  studying  the  Montana  lawman  in  relation  to  standards  of  selection,  training  and 
general  qualifications.  It  is  now  proposed  that  a  permanent  task  force  or  council  be 
formed  either  by  Executive  Order  or  appointment  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Control 
Commission. 

Following  creation  of  a  task  force  they  shall  organize  themselves  to  the  end  of 
having  the  capability  of  studying  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies 
which  shall  ultimately  result  in  the  promotion  of  a  minimum  level  of  standards  for  law 
enforcement.  The  task  force  shall  establish  minimum  selection  standards  applicable  to 
all  departments;  develop  standards  for  qualifications;  advise  departments  on  matters  relating 
to  recruitment;  and  provide  technical  assistance  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  over-all 
goal  of  raising  the  level  of  competence  of  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
agencies. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

During  1971  one  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards 
Task  Force,  a  body  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  or  Commission,  in  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  $30,000  for  the  administration  and  development  of  the  program  for  minimum 
standards. 
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BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $  30,000 

(2)  State  Support  2,500 

(3)  Local  Support  7,500 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $  40,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970   Fund   Request  $   13,700 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Progress  for  the  POST  program  during  1969  was  slow  to  materialize.  This  trend 
appeared  to  continue  through  1970.  Therefore,  the  anticipated  $13,700  allocated  for 
the  POST  program  in  the  1970  plan  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  POST  was  granted 
$4,800  in  1969  which  the  task  force  is  still  operating  on  with  approximately  one-half 
of  the  funds  remaining. 

One  of  the  major  efforts  of  POST  was  the  development  of  a  law  enforcement  training 
survey  which  was  transmitted  to  all  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  state.  The 
information  received  from  said  survey  has  been  analyzed  by  computer  with  the  task  force 
using  the  results  thereof  in  further  developing  its  overall  programs.  Approaching  a  legislative 
year,  the  task  force  has  finalized  legislation  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature 
for  the  creation  of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Standards  Council. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-4 

►  College  Administration  Assistance 
OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  is  to  provide  three  colleges  and  universities  in  Montana  with  the 
necessary  administrative  assistance  to  provide  a  full  time  staff  for  a  police  science 
department  to  compliment  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Programs  (LEEP). 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  assistance  in  hiring  a 
full-time  director  for  police  science  courses  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  some  cases 
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additional  staff  may  be  required,  especially  in  the  schools  with  larger  programs  and  an 
adequate  student  enrollment. 

A  continuation  program  will  be  maintained  at  a  college  presently  receiving  the 
assistance.  Within  the  next  two  years  the  programs  should  be  fully  implemented  with 
sufficient  student  enrollment  to  support  the  program  at  the  college  level. 

Administrative  assistance  will  be  provided  to  one  college  to  implement  a 
correspondence  course;  thus  offering  law  enforcement  personnel  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  better  himself  through  education. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  to  three  subgrants  will  be  made  to  colleges  and  universities  with  existing  LEEP 
programs  from  $15,000  to  $35,000.  Priority  will  be  given  to  schools  requesting 
continuation  support  and  schools  who  do  not  have  a  full  time  director  and  staff. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  50,000 

(2)  State  Support  17,000 

(3)  Local  Support  0 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 

(5)  Program  Total  $  67,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  35,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year  $35,000  was  provided  Montana  State  University  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  complete  police  science  program  which  included  a  full  time  director  and  staff.  The 
progress  of  the  MSU  program  was  excellent.  Seventy  students  have  enrolled  in  the  police 
science  program  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  four-year  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree.  The 
University  is  developing  plans  for  a  Master  of  Science  program  which  should  be  in  effect 
by  the  time  the  present  enrollment  is  ready  to  undertake  graduate  work. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  A-5 

►  Police  and  Correction  Practical  Experience  Program 

OBJECTIVE 

Students  enrolled  in  criminal  justice  courses  in  colleges  and  universities  need  an 
opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  to  offer  job  placement  to  25  students  of  criminal  justice  for  additional 
college  credits,  offering  an  advantage  to  both  the  student  and  the  law  enforcement  agency 
in  the  way  of  additional  manpower.  One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  program  is 
to  broaden  the  course  structure  offered  the  student. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  state  planning  agency  working  in  conjunction  with  colleges  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  will  develop  a  program  for  implementation  of  the  practical  experience 
program.  Ten  to  twenty  students  will  be  employed  in  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
five  to  ten  students  will  be  employed  in  other  criminal  justice  agencies.  Student  salaries 
will  be  funded  through  colleges  so  they  can  control  the  classroom  aspects  of  the  program. 
Potentially,  this  program  will  provide  thirty  students  with  the  practical  experience  necessary 
to  fulfill  their  educational  needs. 

SUBGRANT   DATA 

Fifteen     to  twenty-five  grants  will  be  made  to  colleges  for  administration  and  salary 
support  of  an  equal  number  of  students  employed  by  police  and  corrections  agencies. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  such  assistance  the  college  must  have  a  LEEP  program  and  must 

be  willing  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  student  with  the  criminal  justice  agency 
involved. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  25,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  8,500 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 

(5)  Program  Total  $  33,500 

(ft)       Applicable   Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)      Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal     1970  Fund  Request  $  0 
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PAST  PROGRESS 

No  prior  funding  in  this  area.  The  state  planning  agency  has  established  preliminary 
programs  for  future  implementation.  Colleges  and  universities,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  the  state  planning  agency  are  working  cooperatively  in  completing  plans  for  said 
program. 
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B.     PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (INCLUDING   PUBLIC  EDUCATION) 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  B-l 

►  Alcohol,  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Education,  Prevention,  Rehabilitation  and 
Control 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objectives  of  this  program  are  to  review  and  evaluate  programs  and  activities 
of  state  and  local  agencies  in  regard  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  dangerous  drugs 
in  Montana.  The  primary  objectives  will  be  to  coordinate  all  existing  programs  and  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  reduction  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  which  will 
involve  approximately  ten  projects. 

Other  objectives  of  this  program  will  be  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  illegal 
and  abusive  useage  constitutes  a  law  enforcement  problem,  determine  the  people  affected 
by  such  abuse,  and  to  develop  meaningful  programs  for  prevention,  control,  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the  continued  support 
of  the  Montana  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission  and  to  provide  funding  for 
programs  planned  and  developed  by  the  Commission  and  its  director.  The  commission 
shall  review  all  alcohol  and  drug  programs  and  make  recommendations  for  funding  which 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  state  planning  agency.  The  agency  shall  make  certain  that 
it  is  within  the  Comprehensive  Plan  and,  if  so,  make  recommendations  for  funding. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Five  to  fifteen  subgrants  will  be  made  in  coordination  with  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Dependence  Commission  for  projects  relating  to  alcohol,  narcotics  and  drug  abuse.  The 
grants  shall  not  exceed  $85,000  and  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  plan  submitted 
by  the  Commission  and  approved  by  the  state  planning  agency  for  the  programmed 
expenditure  of  funds. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $85,000 

(2)  State  Support  2,500 

(3)  Local  Support  26,000 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal   and   Private)  0 
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(5)  Program  Total  $113,500 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal      1970  Fund   Request  $  25,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

During  1970  a  subgrant  was  made  to  the  Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission 
in  the  amount  of  $15,000  to  carry  out  their  activities  as  specified  by  state  statute. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER   B-2 

►  Special  Educational  Facility  -  Canine  Training 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  build  a  dog  training  facility  to  train  50  to  75 
police  dogs  and  handlers  each  year.  One  of  the  basic  objectives  is  to  develop  a  program 
which  after  initial  construction  and  development  will  sustain  itself. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the  construction  of  a  dog 
training  facility  capable  of  training  and  boarding  50  dogs  and  their  trainers.  Also,  initial 
funding  will  be  required  for  program  development  and  initial  administrative  costs. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Subject  to  fund  availability  one  subgrant  will  be  made  to  a  unit  of  local  government 
who  will  be  the  sponsor     for  the  initial  construction  and  program  development  phase. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $  47,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  47,000 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)       Program  Total  $  94,000 
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(6)      Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 


75%  Federal  25%  State/Local  and 

50%  Federal  50%  State/Local 

(7)      Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  0 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Progress  for  the  dog  training  program  is  not  directly  attributable  to  the  state  planning 
agency.  Progress  was  made  during  1970  by  the  Sheriffs  and  Peace  Officers  Association 
in  that  this  association  contributed  $1,600  for  preliminary  planning  and  architectrual  fees 
associated  with  the  proposed  construction.  During  1970,  the  state  planning  agency 
completed  a  cursory  feasibility  study  and  determined  that  it  was  a  sound  state  project. 
It  will  be  utilized  as  a  multi-state  facility  which  will  provide  future  assistance  in  reaching 
the  goal  of  self-support. 
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C.  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PROGRAM  NUMBER   C-l 

►  Develop  Local  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  or  Institutionalization 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  keep  the  juvenile  offender  from  becoming 
embroiled  in  the  criminal  justice  system  prior  to  actually  adjudicating  him  delinquent. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  it  will  be  necessary  to  develop  projects  that  allow 
the  juvenile  to  remain  in  societal  levels  rather  than  criminal  detention  facilities.  This 
program  has  been  selected  as  the  highest  priority  juvenile  program. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the  establishment  of 
one  receiving  center  to  be  utilized  by  juveniles  awaiting  court  dispositions. 

This  program  will  include  the  establishment  of  two  short-term  group  homes  for 
the  care  and  custody  of  youth  in  crisis  situations. 

Support  will  be  needed  to  strengthen  local  foster  care  projects  in  localities  where 
such  services  are  lacking  or  are  seriously  deficient.  The  second  phase  of  this  project  will 
be  to  develop  a  foster  parent  training  program  to  raise  the  quality  of  this  service. 

All  group  homes  funded  under  this  program  will  be  through  the  Department  of 
Institutions  in  accordance  with  legislation  passed  during  the  1 97 1  Montana  State  Legislative 
Session.  The  Department  of  Institutions  is  currently  designing  the  guidelines  that  will  govern 
group  homes  funded  under  this  program. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  or  two  subgrants  ranging  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  will  be  awarded  for 
establishing  receiving  centers. 

Two  or  three  subgrants  not  exceeding  $50,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  group 
homes. 

Two  to  four  subgrants  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $6,000  will  be  awarded  to  strengthen 
foster  care  programs. 
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BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $120,000 

(2)  State   Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  40,000 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $160,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program 

Fiscal  i    1970  Fund  Request  $  30,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

In  1970  the  state  planning  agency  funded  one  foster  home  program.  The  $6,750 
program  provided  foster  home  service  to  three  counties  in  the  4th  judicial  district,  two 
of  which  had  no  previous  program.  A  large  part  of  this  program  is  concerned  with  training 
and  preparing     the  prospective  foster  parents. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-2 

►  Manpower  Assistance 


OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  manpower  working  with  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  program  will  focus  on  the  development  of  supplemental  manpower 
available  to  the  juvenile  courts. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the  continuation  of  a  youth 
development  and  delinquency  prevention  program  and  the  development  of  a  new  youth 
service  bureau  type  program.  These  programs  will  work  closely  with  the  juvenile  courts 
and  will  help  them  better  utilize  the  existing  youth  services  in  the  community. 

The  second  phase  of  the  program  will  assist  the  juvenile  courts  in  developing 
volunteer  programs  to  supplement   the  courts'  manpower. 
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SUBGRANT  DATA 

At  least  one  subgrant   not   to  exceed  the  amount  of  $20,000  will  be  awarded  to 
assist  a  youth  development  and  delinquency   prevention  project. 

Two   subgrants   not   to  exceed    $4,000   will   be   funded   to   develop   supplemental 
manpower  programs  by  utilizing  volunteers  and  the  university  system. 

Eligible  applicants  include  units  of  state  and  local  government. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  28,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local   Support  9,500 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $  37,500 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  30,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

In  1970  the  state  planning  agency  funded  four  manpower  assistance  programs,  one 
was  a  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  project  for  $18,935  to  the  Billings 
School  District.  The  program  hired  a  full  time  director  to  work  with  the  existing  social 
service  agencies  in  combating  delinquency. 

Two  summer  programs  were  also  funded.  A  $615  program  assisted  the  Missoula 
County  Sheriff's  office  in  conducting  a  one-week  summer  camp  designed  to  improve  the 
relationship  between  youth  and  police,  and  $761  was  awarded  to  the  Division  of  Aftercare 
to  fund  an  experimental  group  living  program. 

The  fourth  program  funded  was  a  $5,758  Crisis-Call  program  in  Butte.  The  purpose 
of  the  program  is  to  provide  help  for  youth  in  crisis  situations. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-3 

►  Training  and   Education 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  create  greater  consistency  in  the  handling  of 
juveniles  who  come  in  contact  with  the  courts.  At  least  one  judge  from  each  of  the 
1 8  judicial  districts  in  the  state  will  participate  in  a  training  session  and  in-service  training 
programs  will  reach  45  juvenile  corrections  workers. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  the  development  of 
an  in-service  training  program  offered  to  juvenile  workers  on  a  regional  basis. 

The  second  phase  of  this  program  will  be  to  develop  training  aids  applicable  to 
rural  juvenile  workers. 

Funding  is  requested  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  juvenile  judges  and  corrections 
personnel  seminar  designed  to  increase  greater  consistency  in  the  handling  of  juveniles. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  $3,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  a 
regional  in-service  training  project. 

One  subgrant  not  exceeding  $1,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  training  tools  for 
rural  juvenile  workers. 

One  subgrant  not  exceeding  $4,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  a  juvenile  judges 
and  corrections  personnel  seminar. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA   Support   Requested  $   8,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local   Support  2,800 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $10,800 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 
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(7)      Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  5,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

In  1970  the  state  planning  agency  funded  one  In-service  training  program,  amounting 
to  $6,750.  This  program  served  30  western  Montana  corrections  workers  including  persons 
not  classified  as  a  juvenile  officer.  Participants  received  college  credit  for  the  six-month 
long  course  which  met  weekly. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  C-4 

►  Community  Awareness 
OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  activity  in  community  youth  programs. 
This  program  will  be  directed  at  the  general  public  to  educate  them  as  to  the  needs  and 
problems  of  youth.  The  program  will  provide  youth  with  an  opportunity  to  involve 
themselves  meaningfully  in  the  community.  Projects  will  be  implemented  in  at  least  three 
communities. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  include  at  least  one  project 
that  will  get  alienated  youth  constructively  involved  in  the  community.  Special  summer 
programs  will  be  designed  to  achieve  this  goal. 

The  second  phase  of  this  program  will  develop  local  projects  designed  to  motivate 
citizens  to  implement  and  support  local  youth  programs.  Each  community's  method  of 
accomplishing  this  will  differ  and  projects  funded  will  vary  from  implementing  a  newsletter 
to  holding  youth-adult  forums. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  not  exceeding  $8,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  a  project.  Two 
or  three  subgrants  not  exceeding  $3,000  will  be  awarded  to  develop  community  awareness 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  community  support  of  youth  programs. 
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BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA   Support   Requested  $14,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  4,800 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $18,800 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund  Request  0 

PAST  PROGRESS 

This  program  is  new  this  year,  therefore  no  projects  were  funded  last  year. 
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D.     IMPROVEMENT  OF  DETECTION  AND  APPREHENSION  OF  CRIMINALS 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-l 

►  Upgrading  Law  Enforcement  Communications 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  increase  the  speed,  efficiency  and  quality  of 
criminal  justice  communications  which  includes  the  establishment,  development  and 
operation  of  a  fully  integrated  statewide  radio  communications  system.  It  is  expected 
that  the  system  will  form  the  basis  for  several  interrelated  programs  in  1971.  Basic  to 
the  objective  is  the  plan  to  upgrade  and  standardize  radio  equipment  for  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  to  establish  local,  interlocal,  regional  and  statewide  communications  systems 
where  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

There  is  at  present  no  statewide  law  enforcement  communications  system  in 
operation.  With  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  means  for  establishing  instantaneous 
communications  between  the  three  levels  of  police  organization  in  the  state. 

The  proposed  system  will,  for  the  first  time,  make  possible  effective  communications 
statewide. 

The  program,  to  be  funded  over  a  five  year  period,  also  makes  it  possible  to  provide 
the  following  vitally  needed  resources  and  capabilities  through  related  programs. 

1.  Development  of  a  State  Criminal  Justice  Data  Center 

2.  Establishing  a  law  enforcement  emergency  plan 

3.  Development  of  a  civil  disorders  and  mutual  aid  response  plan. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  primary  implementation  of  the  general  communications  program  has  been 
designed  by  a  consultant,  Systems  Science  Development  Corporation,  who  developed  a 
comprehensive  plan  which  will  take  a  number  of  years  to  bring  all  communications  systems 
into  line  with  the  plan.  During  1971  funding  will  be  primarily  to  upgrade  mobile 
communication  facilities  so  that  all  have  two  channel  capabilities  and  to  institute 
engineering  studies  for  the  development  of  the  first  phase  of  upgrading  basic  equipment 
in  major  communications  centers  in  Montana.  Hopefully,  engineering  studies  will  be 
completed  to  the  point  where  funding  will  be  available    for  base  units  as  well  as  mobile. 
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Where  compatible  with  the  comprehensive  communications  study  and  overall  plan,  funding 
will  be  available  for  handie-talkies.  In  all  cases,  communications  equipment  will  only 
be  funded  when   they  are  compatible  with  the  comprehensive  plan. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Thirty  to  fifty  subgrants  will  be  made  to  units  of  local  government  in  amounts 
up  to  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  radio  equipment  which  will  be  primarily  mobile  units 
and  handie-talkies.  One  or  two  subgrants  of  up  to  $20,000  will  be  made  to  units  of 
local  government  for  large  scale  changes  of  communications  facilities  for  the  installation 
and  upgrading  of  existing  facilities,  conversion  to  a  dispatch  facility  and  fixed  radio  station. 

One  subgrant  of  up  to  $20,000  will  be  made  to  a  state  agency  to  convert  an  existing 
system  into  a  total  dispatch  facility  and  fixed  radio  station  in  response  to  the  comprehensive 
communications  plan.  Also,  ten  subgrants  will  be  made  available  to  state  agencies  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $1,000  each  for  the  purchase  of  miscellaneous  radio  equipment 
including  mobile  units  and  walkie-talkies. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEA  A  Support  Requested  $173,000 

(2)  State  Support  11,500 

(3)  Local  Support  46,200 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 

(5)  Program  Total  $230,700 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund  Request  $137,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

During  1970,  $191,918.80  was  awarded  to  units  of  state  and  local  government. 
These  awards  were  as  follows: 

Mobile  radios  (27  units)  $   16,235.75 

Hand-held  radios  (6  units)  3,026.54 

Base   Stations  (16  units)  65,949.01 

Remote  units  (2   units)  316.20 

Antenna   ((>  units)  1,555.80 
Research,  studies,  development 

and   other  43,146.20 


TOTAL  $130,299.50 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-2 

►  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System 
OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  is  to  maintain  and  expand  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Teletype  System.  The  present  system  links  36  in-state  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
one  another  and  with  the  national  LETS  network  and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center  (NCIC)  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Thus,  the  objective  is  to  maintain 
this  existing  system  and  provide  expansion  within  the  area  of  limited  resources. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  will  include  the  financial  assistance 
to  maintain  the  Montana  LETS  at  its  present  level.  The  Montana  LETS  system  was  installed 
in  late  1970  to  replace  a  partyline  TWX  system  which  served  24  agencies.  Upgrading 
of  the  system  was  made  possible  by  financial  assistance  from  the  Crime  Control 
Commission.     The  support  of  the  Commission  allows  user  costs  to  remain  nominal. 

Although  resources  are  limited,  it  is  also  contemplated  that  the  system  will  be 
expanded  to  include  additional  stations.  Eight  units  of  local  government  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  become  a  part  of  LETS.  It  is  also  contemplated  that  three  or  four  federal 
agencies  will  become  users  of  Montana  LETS.  The  federal  agencies  will  support  100% 
of  their  share. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant,  not  to  exceed  $130,000  will  be  made  to  the  Montana  Law 
Enforcement  Communications  Center  for  maintenance  and  expansion. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $130,000 

(2)  State  Support  14,300 

(3)  Local  Support  29,000 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $173,300 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund   Request  $108,000 
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PAST  PROGRESS 

In  1970  one  subgrant  which  included  $106,345.86  federal  funds  was  awarded  to 
the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Communications  Center  for  installation  of  facilities  and 
equipment  for  Montana  LETS.  Five  subgrants  were  awarded  to  units  of  local  government 
to  assist  in  rental  of  LETS  equipment  which  amounted  to  approximately  $725.00  in  LEAA 
funds. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-3 

►  Equipment  Assistance 

OBJECTIVE 

The  primary  objective  is  to  upgrade  the  equipment  levels  of  law  enforcement  in 
an  effort  to  improve  their  ability  to  detect  and  apprehend  criminals.  Without  adequate 
basic  equipment,  law  enforcement  personnel  operate  under  severe  handicaps. 

Within  the  primary  objective  is  the  idea  of  insuring  that  every  police  officer  has 
basic  equipment  with  which  to  operate  effectively  within  the  enforcement  field.  General 
specifications  will  be  developed  for  the  standardization  of  certain  types  of  equipment  which 
will  promote  the  general  economy  and  provide  intelligent  and  knowledgable  use  of  the 
equipment  by  the  law  enforcement  officer.  The  objective  is  also  to  make  certain  that 
requests  for  equipment  are  based  on  need  and  not  equipment  that  would  ordinarily  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  government.  Provision  will  also  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment  necessary  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to  continue  and  expand  their 
in-service  training  and  public  service  responsibilities  through  the  purchase  of  equipment 
necessary  to  facilitate  these  programs. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Careful  consideration  of  the  costs  involved  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  purchase  of  any  equipment  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  overall  program.  A  good 
share  of  the  funding  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  will  be  done  through  the  five  regional 
advisory  councils  in  the  state.  First  this  will  instill  a  greater  responsibility  on  the  five 
councils  to  develop  a  plan  of  expenditure  for  equipment  purchases.  The  state  planning 
agency  will  provide  technical  assistance  during  the  planning  phase;  however,  it  will  still 
be  encumbent  upon  the  regional  advisory  council  to  submit  a  written  plan  for  the 
expenditure  of  funds  in  their  region.  Thus,  the  regional  advisory  councils  will  develop 
a  listing  of  needs  in  each  particular  region  and  they  will  be  required  to  fund  equipment 
purchases  on  the  basis  of  these  needs.  Preliminary  guidelines  will  still  be  established  by 
the  state  planning  agency.  The  plan  developed  by  the  council  must  follow  these  guides. 
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State  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  funded  through  the  state  planning  agency 
in  the  same  manner  that  funding  is  handled  through  their  regional  advisory  council.  A 
written  plan  showing  the  needs  of  the  state  law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  developed 
by  the  planning  agency.  Applications  for  equipment  purchases  must  fit  within  this  plan 
before  funding. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  grant  or  grants  for  equipment  not  to  exceed  $10,000  will 
be  made  within  each  of  the  five  State  regions  following  submission  and  approval  of  a 
written  plan  for  equipment  expenditures  as  developed  by  the  regional  advisory  council. 
Twenty  grants  will  be  awarded  to  local  government  directly  by  the  Governor's  Crime 
Control  Commission.     These  grants  will  not  exceed  $25,000. 

Thirty  to  fourty  small  subgrants  not  to  exceed  $15,000  will  be  granted  to  state 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  improve  their  equipment  levels. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $  90,000 

(2)  State  Support  4,800 

(3)  Local  Support  25,200 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $120,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  35,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

As  in  1969,  we  had  more  subgrants  during  1970  for  equipment  than  we  could  fund 
and  these  equipment  applications  have  been  carried  forward  for  consideration  in  1971. 
During  1970  considerable  advances  were  made  in  dispensing  monies  according  to  an 
established  criteria  for  equipment  standardization  as  established  by  Commission  policy. 
During  1970  there  were  approximately  71  applications  funded  for  an  average  of  $492.96 
per  award.  Types  of  equipment  purchased  include:  cameras;  crime  scene  kits;  emergency 
lights;  automobile  P. A.  systems;  protective  shields;  dark-room  equipment;  and  rolotapes. 
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PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-4 

►  State   Medical   Examiner  and  Crime   Laboratory 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  is  to  establish  a  State  Crime  Laboratory  and  Medical  Examiner  to 
provide  all  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with  the  necessary  laboratory  service 
and  in  conjunction  to  provide  the  services  of  a  state  medical  examiner  to  assist  in  coroner 
investigation.  The  Crime  Laboratory  shall  be  an  operational  unit  and  will  handle  all  crime 
related  evidence  which  is  submitted  by  law  enforcement  officers  and  prosecutors.  It  will 
provide  them  with  scientific  analysis  of  that  evidence. 

In  order  to  reach  the  objective  of  providing  such  a  service,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  build  a  laboratory  facility  and  provide  the  staff  to  operate  same  which  may  include 
a  full  time  director.  The  director  may  be  either  a  criminalist  or  a  medical  examiner. 
During  this  action  year,  the  primary  objective  will  be  construction  and  staffing  so  that 
there  will  be  a  capability  of  providing  a  statewide  service  during  the  next  action  year. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Activities  for  which  funding  may  be  requested  include  architectural  studies  and  plans, 
construction  of  the  facility  and  staffing.  The  Medical  Examiner  and  Crime  Laboratory 
Commission  may  receive  additional  funding  as  required  to  meet  and  pass  on  plans  as 
developed.  The  Commission  will  also  develop  qualifications  for  the  positions  of  laboratory 
director  and  medical  examiner  and  shall  accept  and  pass  upon  applications  that  may  be 
received  for  said  positions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  implement  the 
overall  program  to  the  point  of  hiring  a  laboratory  director  who  shall  continue  the  planning 
phase  and  employment  of  any  additional  personnel. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

One  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  the  Medical  Examiner  and  Crime  Laboratory 
Commission  of  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the 
overall  program.  A  second  subgrant  shall  be  made  to  the  State  Medical  Examiner  and 
Crime  Laboratory  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $58,000  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  staffing 
and   programming. 

BUDGET 

( 1  )  LEAA   Support   Requested  $        0 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  0 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $       0 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State  /Local 

(7)  Prior   Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1  *>70   Fund   Request  $  2,000 
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PAST  PROGRESS 

During  1970  the  Science  and  Technology  Task  Force  developed  a  questionnaire, 
distributed  same  statewide  and  evaluated  it  to  determine  the  need  for  a  state  crime 
laboratory.    The  evaluation  of  the  efforts  of  this  task  force  is  the  basis  for  this  program. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  D-5 

►  Multi-County  Mutual  Assistance  Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  major  objective  of  this  program  is  to  build  a  multi-county  major  case  investigative 
unit.  Since  it  is  unrealistic  for  each  county  sheriff  to  support  a  complete  team  of  experts, 
the  consolidated  services  program  appears  to  be  the  best  means  of  providing  the  individual 
experts. 

In  order  to  reach  the  objective,  the  intent  of  the  program  is  to  train  individual 
specialists  from  the  various  counties  and  when  a  major  case  necessitates,  have  these 
specialists  combine  their  talents  into  a  coordinated  unit.  Thus,  part  of  the  objective  is 
to  train  selected  individuals  through  the  facilities  at  MLEA.  A  second  step  in  this  program 
is  to  equip  these  specialists  with  the  necessary  tools  of  their  speciality. 

The  overall  objective  of  the  program  is  to  develop  a  law  enforcement  investigative 
unit  capable  of  dealing  more  effectively  with  major  crimes,  thus  allowing  more  time  to 
cope  with  the  other  aspects  of  their  respective  duties. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Funding  will  be  requested  for  training  and  training  aids  although  a  major  portion 
of  the  training  and  education  will  be  handled  by  MLEA  through  special  field  training 
programs  as  well  as  existing  programs.  Funding  will  also  be  requested  for  special  equipment 
to  assist  the  investigative  unit.  Most  equipment  funding  will  be  through  funds  available 
in  program  D-3.  Only  equipment  specifically  designated  for  multi-county  use  will  be  funded 
under  this  particular  program. 

Primary  funding  in  this  program  will  be  to  assist  in  the  operating  expenses  of  these 
specialists  when  they  are  in  service  under  multi-county  jurisdiction.  Hopefully,  in  assisting 
in  the  costs  of  operation,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  any  of  the  counties  involved  to 
increase  manpower  or  to  hire  replacement  personnel  due  to  any  short  term  impact. 
Initially,  the  program  may  involve  five  specialists  and  a  total  of  50  law  enforcement  officers 
in   five  counties  and   20  to  30  towns. 

One  or  two  subgrants  shall  be  made  to  a  unit  of  local  government,  a  county  sheriff's 
office,  which  shall  be  responsible  for  the  accounting  of  funds  in  the  multi-county 
coordinated  services  program. 
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BUDGET 

( I  )  LLAA   Support   Requested  $20,000 

(2)  State   Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  6,800 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $26,800 

(6)  Applicable   Federal-State 
Contribution    Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $  o 

PAST  PROGRESS 

There  has  been  no  prior  funding  of  this  particular  program.  The  only  past  progress 
that  can  be  reported  is  the  work  involved  in  creating  the  above  program  which  was 
established  by  the  special  task  force  set  up  in  north  central  Montana  to  review  the  potential 
problems  that  may  be  created  by  the  impact  of  the  construction  of  ABM  sites  in  that 
area  which  will  increase  the  population  of  that  area  to  a  point  that  may  place  law 
enforcement  at  a  disadvantage. 
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E.     IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROSECUTION,  COURT  ACTIVITIES  AND  LAW  REFORM 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-l 

►  State,  City  and  County  Prosecution  Assistance 
OBJECTIVE 

The  prime  objective  of  this  program  is  to  insure  that  the  public  will  have  skilled 
manpower  to  adequately  carry  out  legal  work  on  their  behalf.  This  program  will  provide 
prosecuting  attorneys  in  all  56  counties  with  additional  resources,  training  and  information 
to  assist  them  in  prosecution.  It  also  provides  for  law  student  interns,  major  case 
information  and  in-service  training  for  prosecutors. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(a)  In  the  event  of  major  cases,  or  during  unusual  or  peak  periods  of  activity 
confronting  inexperienced  or  newly  elected  county  attorneys,  trial  assistance  for 
prosecution  will  be  made  available  to  them  from  the  more  experienced  and  knowledgeable 
members  within  their  association.  If  a  major  case  in  one  county  has  similarity  to  a  previous 
trial  in  another  county,  or  is  unusually  difficult,  a  veteran  prosecutor  will  assist  in  the 
general  development  of  the  case.  The  establishment  of  a  pool  of  man  power  for  special 
assistance  will  expedite  the  preparation  for  trials;  insure  competency  and  assure  overall 
confidence  in  legal  procedure. 

(b)  In  addition,  a  library  for  prosecutors  will  be  established  at  the  University 
of  Montana  Law  School  as  a  repository  for  briefs.  It  would  contain  briefs  of  major 
criminal  cases  prosecuted  at  the  county  level  and  digests  of  major  criminal  cases  appealed 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  This  information,  including  instructions  and  other  written 
materials  concerning  criminal  matters  will  be  gathered  and  deposited  in  the  brief  bank, 
and  made  available  to  any  prosecutor  upon  request.  In  addition  to  the  information  service, 
a  newsletter  will  be  developed  to  keep  county  attorneys  well  informed  with  specific  items 
of  interest.  All  of  the  above  will  be  accomplished  by  four  or  five  law  students  acting 
as  librarians  and  researchers  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  members. 

(c)  A  criminal  justice  system  summer  internship  program  for  senior  law  students 
will  be  inagurated  to  help  the  students  become  familiar  with  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Many  young  lawyers  in  Montana  are  elected  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  without 
having  previous  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  proper  methods  of  prosecution.  This 
program  will  create  opportunities  for  law  students  to  participate  in  the  actual  prosecution 
of  criminal  cases  exposing  them  to  the  problems  and  realities  of  prosecution  and  judicial 
proceedings.  Under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  county  attorney,  they  will  participate 
in  pretrial  work  and  investigation,  review  complaints,  interview  witnesses  and  make 
recommendations  to  their  supervisors.  They  will  appear  in  justice  court  under  the 
supervision  of  a  staff  member  and  as  observers  in  district  court. 
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Law  students  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  work  the  summer  months  with  major 
police,  sheriff  and  corrections  departments  in  Montana  as  observers  of  law  enforcement 
operations.  Inter-system  training  is  needed  to  develop  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
between  the  various  disciplines  working  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  will  also 
enhance   the  student's  value  to  those  they   will   later  serve. 

(d)  The  state  planning  agency  is  anticipating  an  annual  workshop  or  seminar  for 
twenty  to  thirty  prosecutors,  in  cooperation  with  the  Attorney  General's  office,  the 
National  District  Attorney's  Association,  the  County  Attorney's  Association  and  the 
Montana  Bar  Association  to  be  conducted  at  the  central  law  enforcement  academy  in 
Bozeman,  Montana.  Talented  prosecutors  from  other  states  will  be  brought  in  to  instruct 
and  train  in  the  methods  of  criminal  proceedings. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  one  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $35,000  in  federal 
monies  to  be  requested  by  the  Montana  State  University  Law  School  for  the  administration 
of  the  total  program  of  state,  city  and  county  prosecution  assistance.  It  is  contemplated 
that  at  least  $20,000  of  the  subgrant  will  be  utilized  for  the  employment  of  ten  to  fifteen 
senior  interns.  The  State  of  Montana,  the  offices  of  county  attorneys  and  large  police 
departments  will  be  eligible  to  request  student  manpower.  As  a  special  requirement, 
preference  will  be  given  to  those  eligible  grantees  who  have  the  time,  personnel  and  the 
necessary  resources  to  initiate  and  sustain  project  activities. 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  $1,500  will  be  requested  by  the  University  of 
Montana  Law  School  for  the  publication,  printing  and  mailing  of  a  monthly  newsletter 
for  county  attorneys  and  other  officials  interested  in  prosecution. 

In  addition,  one  or  two  subgrants  not  to  exceed  $5,000  total  will  be  provisionally 
allocated  to  the  Montana  County  Attorneys'  Association  for  education  and  training 
seminars  in  state  and  out-of-state. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  trial  counsel  program  should  not  exceed  $5,000  and  will 
be  administered  by  the  University  of  Montana  Law  School.  All  Montana  counties  are 
eligible  units. 

The  remaining  $3,500  will  be  provisionally  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  brief 
bank  at   the   Law   School. 


BUDGET 


(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $35,000 

(2)  State  Support  2,500 

(3)  Local   Support  9,500 
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(4)      Other  Support  (Federal  or  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $47,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund  Request  $30,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year  a  pilot  project  for  a  law  student  summer  intern  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
County  Attorney's  office  was  successfully  completed  and  will  be  expanded  statewide  for 
this  coming  year. 

The  Montana  Criminal  Law  Commission  received  a  subgrant  for  the  publication  and 
distribution  of  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law  statutes  of  Montana.  These  revisions  will 
be  presented  to  the  42nd  Legislative  Assembly  for  their  consideration  and  approval. 
Funding  for  these  projects  last  year  totaled  $10,424. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  E-2 


►  Lower  Court  Improvement  and  Municipal   Law  Reform 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  twofold;  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  training 
programs  for  elected  justices  of  the  peace  and  municipal  court  judges  and  to  promote 
a  pilot  project  that  will  undertake  the  recodification  of  the  criminal  codes  of  a  third 
class  city  or  town. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(a)  Regional  training  seminars  or  workshops  will  be  conducted  for  incumbent  and 
newly  elected  justices  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrates  to  better  enable  them  to  cope 
with  the  cases  coming  before  them  in  a  knowledgable,  dignified  and  consistent  manner. 
They  will  receive  intensive  training  in  sentencing,  evidence,  criminal  codes,  courtroom 
decorum  and  recent  case  law.  These  programs  will  be  modeled  after  the  Region  I  training 
program  for  lower  court  justices  held  in  Poison,  Montana  last  year. 

(b)  The  antiquity  and  profusion  of  sentencing  codes  relating  to  misdemeanors 
presents  a  problem  to  the  courts  and  law  enforcement  by  producing  delay  and  confusion. 
Recodification  will  provide  a  system  of  codes  whereby  those  enforcing  the  law  can  know 
what  the  laws  are  and  where  to  find  them.  This  project  will  greatly  assist  the  slate  planning 
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agency  in  future  planning  and  can  be  used  as  a  model  for  cities  and  towns  of  comparable 
size  contemplating  recodification. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  three  or  four  aggregated  subgrants  ranging 
from  $2,000  to  $3,000  will  be  requested  by  county  and  city  governments  on  a  regional 
basis  for  two  to  three  day  seminars  or  workshops  for  lower  court  judges  to  be  held  in 
various  locations  within  the  regions  or  to  be  conducted  at  the  central  law  enforcement 
academy,  as  the  other  potential  sponsor,  in  Bozeman,  Montana.  The  number  of  participants 
for  each  program  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  or  more  than  forty. 

The  state  planning  agency  also  contemplates  one  or  two  subgrants  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  for  the  recodification  of  the  criminal  codes  of  a  town  or  third  class 
city.  This  area  of  criminal  justice  improvement  will  be  accomplished  through  the  services 
of  a  professional  codifying  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  city  attorneys. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEA  A  Support  Requested  $12,000 

(2)  State  Support  0 

(3)  Local  Support  4,000 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $16,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund   Requests  $   5,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year  a  two-day  regional  training  seminar  for  lower  court  judges  was  successfully 
concluded  in  Poison,  Montana.  Fifty-four  participants  received  instruction  in  the  various 
phases  of  law  and  procedure  relating  to  their  work.  The  total  program  was  well  received 
and  will  be  expanded  next  year  to  other  regions.  The  total  funding  for  the  program 
was  $2,142. 
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F.     INCREASE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  CORRECTIONS  AND  REHABILITATION 
(INCLUDING  PROBATION  AND  PAROLE) 

PROGRAM  NUMBER  F-l 

►  Adult  Probation  and  Parole  Services  Improvement 

OBJECTIVE 

This  program  will  provide  additional  training  and  corollary  resources  to  meet  the 
demands  on  the  probation  and  parole  system  caused  by  the  extensive  use  of  probation 
by  the  courts  and  the  increased  practice  of  releasing  good  risk  inmates.  This  program 
will  also  include  an  in  depth  evaluation  of  the  probation  and  parole  system  since  its 
inception  in   1955. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(a)  The  changing  concepts  and  new  procedures  that  are  constantly  directed  to 
the  correctional  field  necessitate  a  strong  and  continuing  program  of  basic  and  in-service 
training  for  the  adult  probation  and  parole  officer.  The  Board  of  Pardons  anticipates 
the  acquisition  of  an  education  and  training  officer  to  be  responsible  for  job  orientation, 
in-service  training  and  staff  development  in  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  A  formal  program  of 
continuing  correctional  education  and  training  including  review  and  evaluation  of  case  loads 
will  be  the  prime  responsibility  of  this  person.  He  will  also  be  involved  in  implementing 
a  volunteer  probation  counselor  program. 

(b)  The  present  caseloads  and  the  investigative  requirements  for  the  adult 
probation  and  parole  officer  prevents  him  from  doing  an  adequate  job.  A  sound  volunteer 
probation  counselor  program  will  measureably  assist  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Pardons 
by  reducing  the  number  of  parole  officers  needed  over  the  next  three  years.  The  volunteers 
would  receive  formal  training  and  supervision  and  will  not  exceed  a  one  to  one  volunteer 
to  parolee  ratio.  The  program  will  be  evaluated  from  time  to  time  to  determine 
effectiveness,  necessary  changes  in  the  methods  of  operation  and  appropriate  degrees  of 
volunteer  responsibility. 

(c)  Each  inmate  upon  release  from  Montana  State  Prison  receives  a  standard  sum 
of  $25  in  addition  to  savings  from  prison  earnings  which  may  vary  from  10  cents  to 
50  cents  per  day.  The  total  amount  rarely  exceeds  S50  and  is  inadequate  to  cover 
transportation  costs  for  return  to  his  community,  clothing,  board  and  room  and  the  basic 
employment  needs  such  as  tools  and  work  clothing.  This  program  will  provide  the  new 
releasee  with  a  no  interest  loan  to  meet  these  basic  necessities.  The  budget  will  be  prepared 
by  his  parole  officer  and  the  releasee  will  sign  a  promisary  note  for  repayment. 

(d)  Montana  will  be  in  need  of  reorganization  of  the  current  adult  probation  and 
parole  system  which  was  instituted  in  1955.  The  Board  of  Pardons  must  know  what 
they  have  accomplished  since  that  time  for  future  planning  and  possible  legislative 
proposals.       A    statistical    and    evaluative    research    project    conducted    by    consultants 
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specializing  in  corrections  will  provide  knowledge  of  the  types  and  rates  of  recidivism, 
significant  changes  and  determining  factors  for  standards,  legislation  and  caseloads. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  three  to  four  subgrants  ranging  from  $3,000  to  $15,000  will 
be   made  to  the  Montana  Board  of  Pardons  to  undertake  the  four  mentioned  programs. 

A  subgrant  of  $15,000  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  staff  development 
officer  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  basic  and  in-service  training  of  1 5  probation  and 
parole  officers  and   75   to   100  volunteer  probation   counselors. 

It  is  contemplated  that  one  subgrant  not  to  exceed  $5,000  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Pardons  to  implement  the  75  to  100  volunteer  probation  counselor  program. 

At  least  $3,000  will  be  made  available  for  the  establishment  of  a  no  interest 
emergency  loan  program  for  parolees  released  from  prison  that  are  in  need  of  financial 
help. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  an  estimated  $10,000  will  be  made  available  to  the  Board 
of  Pardons  for  a  statistical  and  evaluative  research  project  on  the  past  activities  and 
accomplishments  of  the  Board  of  Pardons. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  33,000 

(2)  State  Support  11,000 

(3)  Local  Support  0 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $  44,000 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program 

Fiscal    1970  Fund   Request  $  58,000 

PAST   PROGRESS 

Last  year  Ihc  Board  of  Pardons  received  a  subgrant  to  assist  them  in  the  employment 
of  two  female  parole  and  probation  officers.  These  officers  have  as  their  responsibility 
the  care  of  most  females  on  parole  and  those  on  probation  from  district  courts  in  Montana 
and  plans  are  being  formulated  to  supervist  a  special  caseload  of  the  young  adult  parolees 
from  the  Montana  State  Prison.  The  program  at  this  time  is  too  new  to  secure  an  adequate 
evaluation. 
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1 970  Program  Number  F-3  originally  contemplated  $8,000  for  upgrading  the  criminal 
justice  system  within  Indian  reservations.  To  date,  the  state  planning  agency  has  been 
unable  to  initiate  specific  projects  under  the  program. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER   F-2 


►  Adult  Corrections  Improvement  Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  improve  orientation,  basic  and  in-service  training 
for  new  corrections  personnel  and  to  provide  specialized  training  for  middle  management 
staff  through  inter-institutional  exchange.  Executive  staff  will  receive  training  in 
management  techniques  and  improved  methods  of  institutional  operation. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(a)  Montana  State  Prison  will  continue  to  improve  the  orientation  and  basic 
training  program  for  new  officers  and  will  expand  their  in-service  training  for  experienced 
personnel.  Approximately  200  officers  will  be  involved  in  the  program  throughout  the 
calendar  year  1971. 

(b)  The  middle  management  program  is  designed  for  officers  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  supervision  of  inmates  and  the  executive  training  involves  senior  officers 
who  hold  key  positions  in  the  overall  supervision  of  total  prison  operations.  Approximately 
ten  key  personnel  will  be  involved  in  programs  designed  to  improve  their  methods  of 
supervision  and  communication  with  other  officers  in  their  charge. 

Middle  management  personnel  will  be  sent  out  of  state  for  observation  of  specialized 
operations  in  other  institutions.  Each  officer  will  participate  in  one  phase  of  prison 
operation  and  will  return  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  Montana  State  Prison  system. 

(c)  According  to  Montana  Law,  the  state  prison  must  have  the  services  of  medical 
personnel  available  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Currently  they  have  one  full  time  registered  nurse 
employed  in  the  prison,  physicians  from  the  community  are  on  call  and  surgery  is 
performed  in  the  local  community  hospital.  The  prison  would  like  to  establish  four 
positions  for  medical  technical  assistants,  all  of  whom  would  come  from  the  ranks  of 
their  present  corrections  personnel.  When  these  four  positions  are  filled  through  on-the-job 
and  vocational  training,  the  prison  will  be  able  to  provide  24-hour  medical  attention. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  SPA  anticipates  that  Montana  State  Prison  will  request  a  subgrant  not  to  exceed 
$40,000  to  expand  and  improve  their  basic  and  in-service  training  program.  It  is  also 
anticipated  that  Montana  State  Prison  will  request  at  least  $12,000  for  their  middle 
management  inter-institutional  exchange  training  and  executive  staff  development.     It  's 
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further  anticipated  that  the  Montana  State  Prison  will  request  at  least  $11,000  to  carry 

out  their  medical  technical  assistants  training  program. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEA  A  Support  Requested  563,000 

(2)  State  Support  21,000 

(3)  Local   Support  0 

(4)  Other  Support  (Federal  and   Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $84,000 

(6)  Applicable   Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $32,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year,  $32,904  was  provided  by  the  state  planning  agency  for  basic  training, 
in-service  training  and  other  training  projects  for  200  correction  officers  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison  for  institutional  training.  In  the  area  of  prison  communications,  a  subgrant 
of  $12,178  was  awarded  to  Montana  State  Prison  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of 
a  base  unit,  two  mobile  and  two  portable  radios.  Prior  to  this  their  communications 
system  was  estimated  to  be  at  least  80%  outdated  or  underrated.  This  improved  system 
has  increased  their  capability  by  75%. 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  F-3 


►  Community  Jail  Facilities  and  Improvement  Program 

OBJECTIVE 

This  program  will  make  funds  available  to  units  of  local  government,  for  minor 
repair,  remodeling  or  expansion  of  substandard  jail  facilities.  Another  part  of  this  program 
is  to  develop  consolidated  city-county  jail  facilities. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

Many  local  jails  in  Montana  are  in  dire  need  of  improvement  in  security,  heating, 
ventilation,  electrical  and  plumbing  or  sanitation  facilities.  The  regions  will  screen  all 
subgrant    applications    to    determine    those    facilities    most    in    need    and    will    make 
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recommendations  to  the  Commission  for  their  approval  and  award. 

Limited  resources  of  the  cities  and  counties  have  prompted  planning  efforts  directed 
to  a  single  city-county  law  enforcement  facility.  Additional  planning  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  firm  consolidation  program.  Initial  work  will  be  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
consolidation  by  working  with  the  four  or  five  communities  presently  developing 
consolidation  plans.  An  initial  construction  project  may  be  implemented  as  a  model  for 
future  program  development. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

The  state  planning  agency  anticipates  five  to  ten  small  subgrants  ranging  from  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  $5,000  for  the  remodeling  and  repair  of  local  jail  facilities. 
Preference  will  be  given  to  those  local  units  that  must  use  their  facilities  for  juvenile 
detention  or  holding, those  that  are  forbidden  by  court  order  to  hold  juveniles  in  detention, 
or  those  that  are  substandard  or  currently  exceeding  inmate  capacity. 

One  to  ten  subgrants  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  are  anticipated  for  the 
development  of  city-county  consolidated  law  enforcement  facilities. 

For  purposes  of  simplification  the  Budget  shows  a  50%  matching  formula  which 
will  be  utilized  for  new  construction.  It  is  expected  that  a  25%  matching  formula  will 
be  used  for  remodeling  or  repair. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested 

(2)  State  Support 


(3) 

Local  Support 

(4) 

Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private) 

(5) 

Program  Total 

(6) 

Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution  Ratio: 

75%  Federal                 25%  State/Local  and 
50%  Federal                  50%  State  /Local 

$28,000 

0 

1 1 ,800 

0 

$39,800 


(7)      Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  0 

PAST  PROGRESS 

The  state  planning  agency  did  not  provide  financial  support  for  this  program  last 
year.  This  area  was  omitted  primarily  because  the  state  planning  agency  had  insufficient 
funds  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  local  jail  situation  in  Montana.  However,  this 
year  we  intend  to  undertake  a  complete  jail  survey  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  incorporate 
this  information  into  our   1972  planning  effort. 
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G.      REDUCTION  OF  ORGANIZED  CRIME 

PROGRAM  NUMBER   G-l 

►  Organized  Crime  Prevention  Council  Development 
OBJECTIVE 

This  program  is  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  and  expanding  the  activities  of  the 
seven  member  Organized  Crime  Intelligent  Unit  previously  formed  by  the  state  planning 
agency.  This  year  the  council  will  reform  and  direct  its  attention  to  examining  organized 
crime  potential  throughout  the  state,  identifying  the  existing  and  necessary  resources  for 
prevention  and  control. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

The  Montana  Organized  Crime  Prevention  Council  must  first  develop  a  sense  of 
direction  and  purpose  by  becoming  knowledgable  of  organized  criminal  operations  through 
participation  in  the  various  seminars  sponsored  by  LEAA.  When  the  council  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  range  of  activities  of  organized  crime,  they  will  examine 
the  areas  of  potential  in  Montana  and  define  the  necessary  human  and  technical  resources 
available  to  meet  the  threat  of  organized  crime  encroachment.  The  council  will  then 
develop  the  means  to  impart  their  findings  to  law  enforcement  in  general  and  to  criminal 
justice   planning. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

It  is  anticipated  that  one  subgrant  of  $3,000  will  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  activities 
of  the  Montana  Organized  Crime  Prevention  Council.  This  will  finance  the  expenses  of 
training,  travel  and  other  council  activities. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $3,000 

(2)  State  Support  1,000 

(3)  Local   Support  0 

(4)  Other  Support   (Federal  and   Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $4,000 

(6)  Applicable   Federal-State 
Contribution    Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State /Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund  Request  0 
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PAST  PROGRESS 

A  seven  member  intelligence  unit  was  formed  by  the  state  planning  agency  consisting 
of  a  member  of  the  state  planning  agency,  the  Attorney  General's  office,  a  county  attorney, 
a  district  judge  and  two  members  of  major  police  departments.  All  seven  attended  a 
conference  on  organized  crime  sponsored  by  LEAA  in  Oklahoma  and  Illinois.  They  have 
since  been  static  but  will  reactivate  this  year  with  explicit  objectives. 
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H.      PREVENTION   AND    CONTROL  OF   RIOTS  AND  CIVIL   DISORDERS 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  H-l 


►  Riot  and  Civil      Disorders  Equipment  Assistance 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  provide  specialized  equipment  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  located  in  the  vicinity  of  areas  with  a  high  potential  for  civil  disorder.  Since 
1965  several  potentially  serious  disturbances  have  occurred  in  Montana  resort  areas  near 
the  two  famous  National  Parks  Glacier  and  Yellowstone  and  in  some  of  the  state's  43 
park  and  recreation  areas.  Through  the  observation  of  local  law  enforcement  officers 
and  their  experience  with  disorder  in  the  areas  of  concern,  it  has  been  determined  that 
preparedness  for  the  prevention,  detection  and  control  of  disorder  is  most  necessary. 

IM  PLEMENTATION 

Initial  funding  activity  will  be  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  necessary  for  law 
enforcement  emergencies  and  civil  disturbances,  which  many  now  lack,  making  available 
adequate  equipment  to  a  maximum  number  of  agencies.  Criteria  for  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  equipment  will  follow  the  guidelines  established  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  portective  devices  and  control  equipment. 

Last  year  the  FBI  held  eight  zone  schools  on  civil  disorder  with  an  average 
participation  of  10  to  15  men.  They  received  16  hours  of  tactical  training  and  equipment 
usage.  At  this  time  it  is  estimated  that  approximately  one-half  of  all  Montana  law 
enforcement  officers  have  received  some  type  of  riot  and  civil  disorder  training. 

Funding  will  be  approved  by  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  which  will 
require  a  training  certification  so  that  riot  equipment  will  not  be  utilized  or  misused  by 
untrained  personnel.  This  year  training  for  riots  and  civil  disorders  will  begin  at  MLEA 
and  will   be  concomitant  with  the  approval   for  the  purchase  of  equipment. 

SUBGRANT   DATA 

Five  to  ten  subgrants  shall  be  made  through  MLEA  for  the  purchase  of  riot  control 
equipment  with  the  total  of  said  subgrants  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  Priority  funding  will 
be  granted  to  cities  and  counties  in  the  areas  where  there  is  a  high  potential  for  disorder 
or  those  areas  that  have  experienced  disorder  in  the  past. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA   Support  Requested  $10,000 

(2)  State   Support  0 

(3)  Local   Support  3,500 
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(4)      Other  Support  (Federal  and  Private)  0 


(5)  Program  Total  $13,500 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund   Request  0 

PAST  PROGRESS 

There  was  no  funding  in  the  riots  and  civil  disorders  area  last  year.  This  was  due 
primarily  to  a  policy  made  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  to  first  establish 
training  requirements  prior  to  the  purchase  of  equipment.  We  are  continuing  progress  in 
this  area  in  an  attempt  to  design  realistic  standards  that  are  both  acceptable  to  our 
Commission  and  reasonable  for  law  enforcement.  The  standards  will  address  the  areas 
of  tactical  training  and  qualification  in  the  knowledge  and  use  of  said  equipment. 
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I.      IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMUNITY   RELATIONS 


PROGRAM  NUMBER   1-1 


►  Police  and  Community   Relations  Improvement   Program 

OBJECTIVE 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  implement  local  police  and  public  mutual 
awareness  programs  throughout  the  state  aimed  at  improving  the  communications  between 
the  various  law  enforcement  departments  and  the  community.  The  program  will  be  directed 
to  the  general  public  in  an  attempt  to  secure  active  support  for  the  objectives  of  law 
enforcement  and  will  involve  police  participation  in  crime  prevention  and  public  education 
programs. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

The  activities  planned  for  which  funding  is  requested  involve  the  securing  of  services 
of  individuals  or  firms  knowledgable  of  community  relations  and  the  methods  of  public 
education.  The  development  of  an  acceptable  plan  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and 
problems  of  a  local  area  to  improve  police  community  relations  will  be  the  first  task 
followed  by   the  actual  implementation  of  the  program. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  program  will  be  to  assist  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  developing  basic  police  community  relations  or  expanding  existing  programs.  Activities 
will  be  directed  to  motivating  citizens  to  take  common  sense  precautions  against  crime 
and  developing  an  appropriate  respect  for  law  enforcement  officials  and  their  positions 
in  the  community.  Another  aspect  in  the  program  will  involve  the  education  of  the  public 
with  problems  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  enabling  them  to  express  informed  views 
and  take  appropriate  action  on   issues  confronting  that  system. 

SUBGRANT  DATA 

Five  to  ten  subgrants  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  $30,000  will  be  made  to  develop 
and  implement  local  public  responsibility  and  awareness  programs  including  the  provision 
for  technical  assistance  from  the  private  sector  to  units  of  government  for  the  development 
of  local  projects. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support   Requested  $30,000 

(2)  State  Support  1,800 

(3)  Local   Support  8,500 

(4)  Other  Support   (Federal  and  Private)  0 
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(5)  Program  Total  $40,300 

(6)  Applicable  Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal   1970  Fund  Request  $15,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

In  1970  the  state  planning  agency  funded  two  drug  education  and  information 
programs. 

Region  I  received  a  $2,365  subgrant  to  assist  a  drug  education  team  composed  of 
the  Missoula  Chief  of  Police  and  other  members  of  the  department  to  conduct  a  series 
of  programs  in  the  nine  western  counties  for  youth  and  the  general  public.  To  date 
they  have  made  approximately  fifty  appearances  with  an  average  of  eighty  participants. 
Seventeen  of  these  appearances  were  made  at  selected  schools  and  thirty-three  were  made 
before  public  audiences.  The  purchase  of  educational  material  for  distribution  was  also 
included  in  the  subgrant.  The  content  of  the  material  presented  to  the  school  audiences 
consisted  of  the  social  and  legal  or  criminal  consequences  facing  those  involved  with  drug 
use  and  abuse.  The  general  audiences  were  presented  with  an  overview  of  the  total  problem 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  concern  and  support  for  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  through 
community  awareness. 

A  second  project  funded  in  the  amount  of  $1,715  was  the  Attorney  General's  drug 
education  program,  designed  primarily  for  law  enforcement  personnel.  Key  staff  members 
including  the  two  criminal  investigators  from  the  Attorney  General's  office  conducted 
eleven  regional  meetings  throughout  the  state.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  were  to  inform 
all  law  enforcement  personnel  of  the  services  the  Attorney  General's  office  has  available 
to  their  agencies.  All  presentations  included  recent  federal  court  decisions  on  chemical 
substances,  recent  Montana  chemical  substance  legislation,  search  and  seisure  and  a 
discussion  and  overview  of  state  and  local  problems  regarding  drugs.  The  three  month 
program  involved  365  law  enforcement  officers  and  was  successfully  concluded  in  December 
of  1970. 
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J.      RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  (INCLUDING   EVALUATION) 


PROGRAM  NUMBER  J-l 

►  Criminal  Justice  Information  System  Development 

OBJECTIVE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  basic  data 
collection  and  information  program  for  law  enforcement  and  to  encourage  a  criminal  justice 
statistics  and  research  system  which  will  permit  constant  documentation  and  accurate 
analysis  of  crime  rates.  This  will  include  staff  development  and  the  acquisition  of  all 
resources  and  materials  necessary  to  organize  a  criminal  justice  statistics  system. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

(a)  The  Crime  Control  Commission  has  been  designated  by  executive  authority 
to  collect,  compile  and  disseminate  criminal  justice  statistics  and  to  create  standard  data 
collection  forms.  This  year  the  state  planning  agency  will  comply  with  that  order  by 
securing  the  services  of  a  person  qualified  to  set  up  and  administer  a  sound  record  keeping 
system  and  to  assist  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  record  keeping  methods. 

(b)  A  primary  concern  of  the  criminal  statistics  system  will  be  to  develop  an 
acceptable  data  reporting  instrument  designed  for  use  by  district  courts  and  lower  courts 
to  measure  and  record  criminal  activities.  The  system  will  also  be  responsible  for  establishing 
reporting  procedures  and  sustaining  the  flow  of  information. 

(c)  A  jail  survey  will  be  conducted  to  gather  together  as  much  reliable  statistical 
information  about  Montana's  local  jails  as  possible.  This  documentation  will  serve  as  a 
useful  tool  to  assist  city  and  county  officials  in  considering  the  best  approaches  for 
improving  the  local  jail  system  in  their  areas.  It  will  also  serve  as  a  basic  resource  for 
planning  in  anticipation  of  future   funding. 

SUBGRANT   DATA 

It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  $50,000  will  be  utilized  to  acquire  the  necessary 
resources  to  implement  a  centralized  system  of  criminal  justice  statistics,  research  and 
information. 

BUDGET 

(1)  LEAA  Support  Requested  $  75,000 

(2)  State   Support  21,800 

(3)  Local   Support  3,500 

(4)  Other  Support   (Federal  and  Private)  0 
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(5)  Program  Total  $100,300 

(6)  Applicable   Federal-State 
Contribution   Ratio: 

75%  Federal  25%  State/Local 

(7)  Prior  Funding  for  Program, 

Fiscal    1970  Fund   Request  $  24,000 

PAST  PROGRESS 

Last  year  considerable  ground  work  was  laid  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of  a  permanent 
law  enforcement  statistics  system.  Planning  money  was  used  to  employ  an  individual 
for  the  summer  months  to  conduct  a  preliminary  survey  to  determine  the  best  methods 
of  gathering  and  organizing  information.  The  difficulties  he  encountered  in  the  collection 
and  compilation  of  data  from  large  and  small  departments  can  be  solved  and  utilized 
in  developing  a  system  ideal  for  rural  states. 
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COMPLIANCE  WITH   FUNDING   LIMITATIONS 


1'iinds  A  vailable  to   Local  Units 


*Total  Federal   Funds  $1,279,000 

Total   Local   Funds  951,000 

Construction   Costs 


Approximately    $75,000  is  specifically  designated  for  construction  programs 
in  calendar  year   1971: 

(1)  Program  B-2  $47,000 

(2)  Program  F-2  28,000 

Personnel  Compensation 

(1)  Estimated  total  personnel  compensation  in  all  programs  (exclusive  of 
compensation  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending  training 
programs).  $320,000 

(2)  Estimated  expenditure  from  Federal  share  for  personnel  compensation 
(may  not  exceed   1/3  of  Federal  grant  award  pursuant  to  plan). 

$212,000 

(3)  Estimated  total  increases  in  personnel  compensation  of  implementing 
agencies  (i.e.,  salary  and  other  compensation  increases  for  existing 
personnel  but  exclusive  of  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending 
training  programs).  _0_ 

(4)  Estimated  expenditures  from  Federal  share  for  the  increased  personnel 
compensation  projected  in  (3)  above  (may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
(3). 
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*"TOTAL  FEDERAL  FUND"  amount  includes  the  discretionary  grant  award  in  the  amount  of 
5117,000  which  is  not  subject  to  the  75%-25%  ratio. 
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3.         LOCAL  PARTICIPATION  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Local  initiative  in  the  development  of  programs  and  projects  for  improvement  of 
law  enforcement  is  accomplished  directly  through  the  five  Regional  Advisory  Councils 
by  virtue  of  the  representative  composition  of  these  councils.  The  advisory  councils  rely 
heavily  upon  the  state  planning  agency  staff  advisors  to  aid  them  in  their  criminal  justice 
planning  efforts.  Starting  in  1971,  the  state  planning  agency  anticipates  allocating  to, 
or  perhaps  granting  to,  each  regional  advisory  council  a  specified  amount  of  money  to 
purchase  equipment  based  on  a  written  plan  developed  by  each  council,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  state  planning  agency,  which  will  insure  local  participation  in  plan  development. 

Local  agencies  applying  for  federal  assistance  for  action  projects  are  required  to 
submit  initial  requests  directly  to  the  regional  advisory  council  within  that  region.  Thus, 
the  council  has  the  first  opportunity  to  review  and  insure  that  applications  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  comprehensive  state  plan. 

The  advisory  councils  have  established  deadlines  for  requests  by  program  category. 
The  regional  councils,  sitting  as  a  body,  process  these  requests  and  establish  priorities 
within  their  region.  These  regional  priorities  are  transmitted  to  the  State  Commission 
for  formulation  of  cumulative  statewide  priorities. 

Program  proposals,  following  review  by  the  advisory  councils,  are  transmitted  to 
the  state  planning  agency  staff  for  review  and  evaluation.  Consideration  is  given  to 
substance  and  need.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  a  set  formula  when  allocating  money  to 
units  of  local  government  and,  as  stated  in  the  guidelines,  the  requirement  that  an 
appropriate  balance  of  fund  distribution  be  achieved  among  local  government  units  does 
not  mean  that  every  local  unit  must  receive  a  grant  from  the  state.  Conversely,  the  state 
supervisory  body  is  not  likely  to  permit  funds  to  be  concentrated  solely  in  a  few  locations. 

Geographically,  based  on  population,  Montana  has  maintained  a  fairly  equal 
distribution  of  action  money  among  the  five  established  regions,  and  the  cities  and  counties 
within  the  regions.  Every  effort  shall  be  made  through  multi-year  planning  to  maintain 
this  balance. 

The  following  summary  is  the    1971   action  allocation  proposal: 
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LOCAL 

STATE 

TOTAL 

PROGRAM 

PLAN 

PLAN 

PLAN 

A-l 

$123,500 

$     6,500 

$130,000 

A-2 

34,400 

5,600 

40,000 

A-3 

30,000 

30,000 

A-4 

50,000 

50,000 

A-5 

25,000 

25,000 

Subtotal  $182,900  $  92,100  $275,000 


B-l                                $  78,200                           $     6,800  $  85,000 

B-2  47,000  47,000 

Subtotal  $125,200  $     6,800  $132,000 


C-l  $120,000  $120,000 

C-2  28,000  28,000 

C-3  8,000  8,000 

C-4  14,000  14,000 


Subtotal  $321,100 

E-l  $  28,000 

E-2  12,000 


Subtotal  $170,000  $170,000 


D-l  $138,400 

D-2  87,100 

D-3  75,600 

D-4  0 

D-5  20,000 


1  34,600 

42,900 

14,400 

0 

$173,000 

130,000 

90,000 

0 

20,000 

91,900 
7,000 

$413,000 

$  35,000 
12,000 

Subtotal  $  40,000  $     7,000  $  47,000 


F-l  $  33,000  $  35,000 

F-2  63,000  63,000 

F-3  $  28,000  28,000 


Subtotal  $  28,000  $  96,000  $124,000 


G-l 

$ 
$ 

3,000 

$     3,000 

Subtotal 

3,000 

$     3,000 

HI 

$ 

10,000 

$   10,000 

Subtotal 

$ 

10,000 

$    10,000 

1-1 

$ 
$ 

25,000 

$     5,000 

$  30,000 

Subtotal 

25,000 

$     5,000 

30,000 

.1-1 

$ 
$ 

10,000 
1 0,000 

$  65,000 
$  65,000 

$  75,000 

Subtotal 

$  75,000 

I'KOCKAM 

TOTALS 

$915,200 

$363,800 

$1,279,000 
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The  following  breakdown  of  1970  action  funds  will  show  the  extent  of  participation 
by   the  state's  two  largest  eities: 

BILLINGS 

Education  and  Training  $        867.66 

Communications  43,524.00 

Youth  Service  Systems  2,519.00 


$46,910.00 


GREAT  FALLS 

Education  and  Training  $  2,733.26 

Communications  750.70 


$  3,483.96 


The  monetary  allocation  does  not  reflect  the  activities  of  these  local  governments 
in  the  overall  planning  scheme.  Criminal  justice  representatives  from  these  areas  expressed 
the  desire  for  funding  to  be  directed  primarily  at  small  cities  and  towns  who  have  been 
unable  to  improve  their  own  system  due  to  lack  of  local  funds.  Thus,  the  larger  cities 
have  participated  to  a  large  extent  in  the  planning  function.  In  1971  and  future  years, 
the  larger  cities  will  be  participating  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  action  programs. 


4.      TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  SERVICE 

o  date,  various  agencies  and  specialists  within  the  State  of  Montana  have  given 
valuable  technical  assistance  and  services  to  programs  outlined  within  the  state  plan  and 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  continue  such  assistance  whenever  and  wherever 
applicable.  These  helping  services  have  not  only  been  made  available  to  our  state  planning 
agency,  but  have  been  continuously  provided  to  law  enforcement  officials  on  the  regional 
and  local  level. 

The  agencies  that  have  given  state  planning  agency  support;  those  that  are  currently 
giving  support;  those  that  we  have  contacted  for  our  future  needs  and  who  have  indicated 
their  interest  to  cooperate  are  enumerated  below: 

The  Budget  Division  of  the  Department  of  Administration  has  given  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  financial  aspects  of  our  operation. 

In  our  planning  efforts  we  have  requested  and  received  considerable  data  from  the 
Director  of  the  State  Information  System  of  the  Department  of  Planning  and  Economic 
Development. 
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The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Council  has  provided  valuable  information  regarding 
law  enforcement   legislation   that  has  been  enacted  in   other  states. 

The  office  of  the  Attorney  General  has  pledged  full  support  in  our  efforts  to  expand 
and  improve  communications  through  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Teletype  System. 

However,  it  is  becoming  increasing  apparent  that  staff  "planning  advisors"  must  also 
serve  as  "staff  action  advisors",  and  in  some  instances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate 
these  functions.  Technical  assistance  by  the  staff  to  date  involves  subgrant  application 
assistance,  aid  in  implementation  of  projects,  and  advice  in  evaluation  of  same. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  technical  assistance  as  provided  by  the  staff  will  necessarily 
increase   in  the  future. 

In  order  to  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  state  planning  agency  will  have  to  expand 
its  personnel. 

Other  agencies  rendering  technical  assistance  include: 

The  Montana  Highway  Patrol 

Department  of  Public   Instruction 

The   Montana  Civil   Defense 

The  Montana  Probation  Association 

The  Montana  Peace  Officers  Association 

The  Montana  Police  Protective  Association 

The  Montana  Fish  and  Game  Department 

The  Office  of  the  Legislative  Auditor 

The  Montana  Department  of  Institutions 

The  Montana  Indian  Affairs  Office 

The  Montana  Employment  Security  Commission 


5.      ALLOCATIONS  TO  SUBSTANTIVE  AREAS  OF   LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

To  be  "comprehensive"  in  scope,  state  plans  must  be  subject  to  continuing  review, 
evaluation  and  modification  by  the  state  planning  agency.  State  plans  must  also  be  flexible 
to  accommodate  the  vast  differences  in  particular  state  law  enforcement  problems  and 
resources.   Time  and  available  resources  directly  affect   "comprehensiveness". 

The  state's  planning  staff  takes  into  consideration  every  need  within  the  criminal 
justice  system  that  data  and  information  reveal,  or  that  is  expressed  by  the  system  or 
segment  thereof.  All  of  these  needs  are  considered  during  the  period  of  dollar  allocation, 
however,   based  on   the   priorities  established  action  on  some   needs  is  delayed. 

Allocations  of  funds  for  each  major  law  enforcement  area  must  be  based  upon  needs 
and   achievable  goals  which  are  limited  by  a  lack  of  available  resources.      Each  segment 
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of  the  criminal  justice  system  is  given  every  consideration.  As  an  example,  3.67%  of 
the  total  1971  allocation  is  directed  to  courts  which  appears  to  be  far  below  the  other 
areas,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  representative  of  the  needs  of  courts  as  now  defined. 
Based  on  the  total  criminal  justice  resources,  courts  represent  only  1.5%  which  also 
indicates  the  3.67%  is  well  within  reason. 

The  allocations  shown  below  are  indicative  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the    state's 
planning  efforts: 


FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 


Multi-Year 

Projections 

Program  Title 

1971 

1972-1975 

A. 

Upgrading  Law  Enforcement 

Personnel 

$     275,000 

$   1,555,000 

B. 

Prevention  of  Crime 

(Including  Public  Education 

132,000 

480,000 

C. 

Prevention  &  Control  of 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

170,000 

1,095,000 

D. 

Improvement  of  Detection  & 

Apprehension  of  Criminals 

413,000 

3,145,000 

E. 

Improvement  of  Prosecution 
&  Court  Activities  &  Law 

Reform 

47,000 

350,000 

F. 

Correction  &  Rehabilitation 

124,000 

2,675,000 

G.      Reduction  of  Organized 

Crime  3,000  55,000 

H.     Prevention  &  Control  of 

Riots  10,000  180,000 

I.       Improvement  of  Community 

Relations  30,000  1 70,000 

J.       Research  and  Development  75,000  560,000 


$1,279,000  $10,265,000 
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Police  $     680,200  $  4,677,500 

Courts  52,000  373,000 

Corrections  364,800  4,217,000 

Prevention  182,000  997,500 


$1,279,000  $10,265,000 

6.         UTILIZATION  OF  SERVICES,  FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  programs  that  have  been  proposed  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
are  broad  in  scope,  flexible  and  will  not  serve  the  sole  interests  of  any  one  group  or 
agency  in  particular.  They  have  been  purposely  designed  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
facilities,  services  and  equipment  to  assure  that  the  programs  will  benefit  as  many  agencies 
and  law  enforcement  groups  within  the  criminal  justice  system  as  possible.  The  five  regional 
councils  have  been  consistent  in  their  appraisal  of  needs  and  establishment  of  priorities 
which  will  benefit  the  entire  spectrum  of  law  enforcement. 

This  concept  is  reflected  in  agreement  among  different  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  share  in  and  mutually  support  programs.  A  good  example  of  this  support  is  the 
diversified  agencies  that  have  taken  advantage  of  the  training  facilities  at  MLEA.  As  of 
last  year,  1 1 79  individuals  attended  since  its  inception  and  they  are  representative  of  eleven 
agencies  associated  with  law  enforcement. 

Another  example  is  the  multi-agency  support  of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement 
Teletype  System.  This  System  has  been  expanded  to  provide  maximum  coverage  of  the 
state;  its  services  have  made  available  to  areas  heretofore  neglected.  These  services  in 
some  areas  are  shared  by  as  many  as  three  separate  agencies. 

In  addition,  general  communications  systems  and  equipment  have  been  planned  and 
strategically  placed  where  cooperative  use  can  help  to  overcome  geographical  problems, 
and  provide  for  easy  accessibility  for  all  interested  law  enforcement  agencies.  A 
comprehensive  statewide  communications  plan,  developed  through  the  office  of  the  state 
planning  agency,  has  been  approved  by  law  enforcement  generally  and  is  being  implemented 
by  all  concerned. 

A  proposed  1971  project,  the  canine  training  center,  has  been  reviewed  by  the  five 
Regional  Advisory  Councils  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  has  received  unanimous 
support  from  all  levels. 

A  program  for  sharing  of  law  enforcement  services  is  being  developed  for  1971. 
Sheriffs'  departments  in  multi-county  districts  shall  combine  special  talents  in  major  cases. 
Special  equipment  and  abilities  shall  cross  county  lines  to  alleviate  some  of  the  manpower 
problems. 
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related  plans  , 
programs  and 
Systems 


D.      RELATED  PLANS,  PROGRAMS  AND  SYSTEMS 

The  following  section  has  been  divided  into  three  separate  units  tor  easy  reference. 
The  first  unit,  entitled,  "Related  Agencies  and  Systems",  describes  the  commissions  within 
the  state  that  have  an  indirect,  though  important,  relationship  to  law  enforcement.  Some 
of  them  have  received  subgrants  from  LEAA  and  others  are  potential  resources  for 
cross-funding  mutually   beneficial  law  enforcement   projects. 

Urban  Renewal  and  Urban  Planning  Assistance  are  not  mentioned  here,  primarily 
because  their  activities  do  not  include  the  area  of  criminal  justice  planning.  The  remaining 
units,  "Coordinated  Programs"  and  "LEAA  Project  Awards",  describe  activities  integrated 
with  or  coordinated  with  state  planning  operations. 


1.     RELATED  AGENCIES  AND  SYSTEMS 


a.  Department  of  Civil  Defense 

The  Department  of  Civil  Defense  is  responsible  for  planning  and  preparedness  in 
anticipation  of  emergencies  or  destructiveness  resulting  from  natural  disasters,  civil  disorders 
or  enemy  attack.  This  necessitates  involvement  with  all  governmental  units  within  the 
state  and  correlation  of  emergency  plans  with  those  of  the  federal  government.  In  the 
event  of  civil  disorder  their  law  enforcement  function  is  extremely  limited. 

Another  major  contribution  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Defense  to  law  enforcement 
is  in  the  area  of  communications.  They  have  formally  agreed  to  assist  the  state  planning 
agency  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  communications  plan  for  the  entire  state 
and  will  assist  local  government  in  the  implementation  of  these  plans. 

b.  Montana  National  Guard 


The  National  Guard  is  the  organized  state  milita  which  may  be  ordered  to  duty 
by  the  Governor.  The  Governor  may  summon  the  National  Guard  in  event  of  war,  invasion, 
riot,  or  in   the  event  of  public  disaster. 

In  order  to  complete  the  comprehensive  law  enforcement  blueprint,  the  SPA  is 
reviewing  the  National  Guard  program  of  community  resource  development  to  combat 
civil  disorders.  The  National  Guard  assists  communities  in  developing  civil  disorder  plans 
and  coordinates  with  local  and  state  law  enforcement  officials  concerning  this  potential. 
The  National  Guard  has  five  headquarters  located  in  the  state  and  has  developed  civil 
disorder  plans  for  five  major  cities.  Each  guardsman  has  a  minimum  of  five  hours  tactical 
training  and  the  leaders  have  currently  12  to  16  hours,  and  are  looking  to  a  maximum 
of  32  hours.  Their  mobilization  time  for  disaster  or  disorder  is  approximately  three  hours 
excluding  arrival  at  destination   time. 
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c.  State  Fire  Marshall 

The  State  Fire  Marshall  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Insurance.  He  is 
responsible  for  fire  code  inspection  and  the  enforcement  of  fire  prevention  laws  and 
regulations.  Additional  authority  is  granted  the  Fire  Marshall  to  appoint  special  deputy 
marshalls  to  investigate  the  cause  of  fires.  Constitutionally,  the  Fire  Marshall  has  the 
power  of  arrest  for  arson  or  similar  crimes. 

d.  Montana  State  Highway  Commission 

The  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Division  of  the  Highway  Commission  is  primarily 
responsible  for  registration  and  enforcement  of  vehicle  size  and  weight  laws.  A  statewide 
network  of  vehicle  checking  stations  and  a  corps  of  uniformed  weigh  officers  assisted 
by  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol,  render  valuable  assistance  to  traffic  law  enforcement 
on  Montana  Highways.  These  Port  of  Entry  Stations  and  weigh  stations  are  also  made 
available  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies  for  their  particular  seasonal  activities. 

e.  Division  of  Weights  and  Measurers 

The  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  is  responsible  for  weight  and  quality  control 
of  consumer  products  throughout  the  State  of  Montana.  The  Division  checks  the  accuracy 
of  and  seals  all  scales.     They  also  check  and  verify  quantity  in  product  packaging. 

Special  police  powers  are  vested  with  the  state  sealer.  He  is  authorized  to  arrest, 
without  formal  warrant,  any  violator  of  weights  and  measures  laws.  He  is  also  authorized 
to  seize,  without  formal  warrant,  incorrect  or  unsealed  weights  and  measures,  or  packages 
retained,  offered  for  or  sold  in  violation  of  law.  By  statute,  he  may  also  search  any 
structure  or  premise  without  formal  warrant. 

The  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  works  closely  with  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  offers  broad  services  to  other  related  systems. 

/.         Alcohol  and  Drug  Dependence  Commission 

The  primary  objective  of  the  Commission  is  the  coordination  of  the  multitude  of 
existing  programs  and  new  programs  being  developed  throughout  the  state  in  the  areas 
of  alcohol  and  drug  education,  treatment,  research,  prevention  and  control.  A  clearinghouse 
function  has  been  established  to  assist  other  agencies  in  terms  of  program  review  and 
referral  of  program  material.  Working  relationships  have  been  established  with  community 
drug  action  councils,  units  of  the  University  system  and  private  educational  institutions, 
the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  and  various  levels  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
throughout  the  State.  Plans  are  being  developed  with  units  of  the  state  institutions  system, 
public  and  private  rehabilitation  and  treatment  agencies  to  address  the  problems  of  alcohol 
and  drug  dependence. 
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g.        Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Law  enforcement  officials  and  educators  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
for  an  effective  and  intelligent  approach  to  the  problem  of  alcohol,  narcotics  and  drug 
abuse   within  the  schools. 

Now,  educators  within  the  state  have  developed  elementary  level  curriculum  guides 
for  tobacco,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  education  and  programs  are  being  developed  for  junior 
high  and  secondary  schools  in  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  received  a  grant  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  for  training  school  personnel  in  drug  abuse  education.  A  consortium  has 
been  established  by  the  state  office  to  provide  guidance  in  the  management  of  the  grant. 
The  training  for  the  original  team  has  been  completed  and  the  subsequent  levels  of  training 
for  others  are  currently  in  progress. 


Montana    Vocational  Rehabilitation 


The  Montana  State  Division  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  functions  under  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
as  their  primary  funding  source.  Their  services,  formerly  available  to  only  those  individuals 
with  a  "physical  or  mental  disability",  have  been  extended  to  individuals  who  have 
exhibited  "deviant  social  behavior",  which  includes  male  and  female  releases  from  both 
adult  and  juvenile  correctional  institutions. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  in  cooperation  and  coordination  with  other  service 
agencies,  plans  to  develop  and  expand  existing  services  to  inmates  and  releases.  Full  time 
counselors  are  now  at  Montana  State  Prison,  Pine  Hills  School  and  the  Swan  River  Forest 
Camp.  The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
cross-funding  with  these  agencies  to  encourage  further  expansion  of  services. 

i State  Department  of  Health 

The   Department  of  Health  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  relationship  to  law 
enforcement.     Directly,  it  has  laboratory  facilities  which  provide  urine  and  blood  analysis 
to  law  enforcement  agencies.    It  also  conducts  educational  programs  for  the  general  public 
on  alcohol  and   drugs.     In  addition,  the  Di  vision  of  Vital  Statistics  has  data  relevant  to 
the  state  planning  agency's  planning  activity. 

/'.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

The  State  of  Montana  currently  has  15  community  action  programs  in  operation. 
Seven  are  on  Indian  reservations  and  the  remaining  serve  in  eight  of  the  largest  cities. 
Si  x  community  action  agencies  have  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  programs.     All  the 
above  programs  have  been  coordinated  with  related  or  interested  agencies,  including  law 
enforcement,    to    maximize    the    use    of   community    resources.       All    15    CAA's    have 
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Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  programs  and  these  are  relied  upon  as  a  resource  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  youth  workers. 

k.        Department  of  Public  Welfare 

State  Welfare  programs  relate  primarily  to  corrections.  Adjudicated  delinquent  girls 
under  the  care  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  who  are  found  to  be  unwed  mothers 

are  referred  to  the  Welfare  Department  for  services  and  supervision. 

In  addition,  adult  and  child  welfare  case  workers  cooperate  with  law  enforcement, 
probation  and  parole  officers  in  service  of  community  needs,  providing  for  troubled  youth 
and  adults. 

/.         Montana  Council  on  Human  Resources 

The  Montana  Council  on  Human  Resources  was  formed  by  Governor  Anderson  and 
is  comprised  of  the  heads  of  twenty  service  agencies  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  purpose  of  the  council  is  to  provide  a  sounding  board  for  new  ideas  from 
established  agencies  and  to  encourage  intra-departmental  coordination  in  action  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Montana  citizens.  Local  and  state  persons  and  interested  organizations 
are  also  encouraged  to  establish  and  define  crucial  problems  in  Montana.  Information 
and  ideas  are  then  made  available  through  the  council  so  that  the  entire  population  gains 
an  understanding  of  current  problems.  Based  on  knowledge  of  what  is  disturbing  Montana, 
recommendations  can  be  made  for  changes  and  action  initiated  by  the  appropriate  agency. 
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2.      COORDINATED  PROGRAMS 

a.         Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  (GCCC)  has  been  designated  by  executive 
order  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1 968  in  addition  to  the  responsibility  of  planning  for  law  enforcement  under  the 
Omnibus  Act.  A  Juvenile  Delinquency  Task  Force  of  1 1  members  was  created  to  advise 
the  GCCC  on  juvenile  delinquency  matters  as  well  as  to  take  an  active  part  in  policy 
formulation  regarding  the  delinquency  problem.  The  chairman  and  one  other  member 
of  the  task  force  are  members  of  the  GCCC.  This  overlap  of  membership  is  designed 
to  maximize  communication  and  coordination.  Two  youth  are  also  voting  members  of 
the  task  force. 

Montana  does  not  have  a  central  agency  to  coordinate  or  organize  matters  pertaining 
to  juvenile  delinquency.  The  present  system  is  localized  and  the  duties  are  shared  by 
law  enforcement  personnel,  juvenile  courts,  probation  officers,  the  Juvenile  Aftercare 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  other  private  agencies.  Decentralization 
would  best  describe  the  current  system. 

Intra-agency  and  intra-program  coordination  has  been  greatly  improved  with  the 
advent  of  Omnibus  block  grant  funds.  Many  local  projects  and  programs  have  been  funded 
through  subgrants  submitted  to  the  GCCC  seeking  action  grant  awards  as  provided  in  Part 
C  of  the  Omnibus  Act. 

To  date,  the  GCCC  has  received  two  grants  totaling  $96,325  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  conduct  planning.  The  additional  staff  required  for  this  work  is  now 
operating  within  the  existing  state  planning  agency  framework  and  planning  is  being  carried 
out  concurrently.  Last  year's  data  collection  program  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
juvenile  court  system  was  initiated  with  Omnibus  funds  and  is  currently  being  continued 
with  funds  from  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Bill  appropriation. 

Both  of  the  above  described  federal  funding  sources  will  continue  to  plan  and 
improve  various  programs  and  systems  to  better  prevent  and  control  juvenile  delinquency. 

The  following  list  briefly  describes  the  action  projects  and  the  allocation  for  each 
project   from  Omnibus  funds. 

( 1  )      A  group  foster  home  serving  three  counties  was  funded  for  the  amount  ot 

$6,750. 

(2)  A  youth  development  and  delinquency  prevention  project  was  funded 
amounting  to  $18,935. 

(3)  A  youth-police  summer  camp  was  funded   for   $615. 
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(4)  An  experimental  group  living  project  for  the  Division  of  Aftercare  was  funded 
for  $761. 

(5)  A  crisis-call  program  was  funded  for  $5,758. 

(6)  An  in-service  training  program  for  juvenile  officers  was  funded  amounting  to 
$6,750. 

The  total   funding  for  juvenile  delinquency   projects  amounts  to   $39,569. 
b.        Model  Cities     Programs 


In  1969  the  cities  of  Helena  and  Butte  were  designated  as  Model  Cities  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Both  are  in  their  second  year  of  planning 
and  have  incorporated  law  enforcement  components  in  their  comprehensive  plans. 

The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  has  received  a  written  pledge  of 
cooperation  from  the  directors  of  both  agencies  and  has  in  turn  pledged  its  support  to 
provide  assistance  and  direction  whenever  possible.  They  have  secured  a  representative 
from  our  agency  to  participate  in  their  public  safety  planning.  This  coordination  will 
be  strengthened  by  an  exchange  of  research  data  identifying  community  law  enforcement 
needs.  At  the  present  time  we  are  sharing  the  funding  of  two  discretionary  grant  projects 
for  youth  with  Model  Cities  in  Helena.  We  are  working  with  Model  Cities  in  Butte  to 
establish  additional  services  for  delinquent  youth  and  will  continue  to  work  with  Model 
Cities  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

A  crisis-call  center  in  Butte,  Montana  was  funded  amounting  to  $5,758  from  the 
Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  using  Model  City  supplemental  funds  as  the 
matching  portion. 

A  juvenile  defender  project  was  funded  with  Discretionary  monies  in  the  amount 
of  $7,334  in  Helena,  Montana  using  Model  City's  supplemental  funds  as  the  matching 
contribution.  In  addition,  Helena  received  a  Discretionary  grant  of  $18,000  for  a  group 
foster  home  using  supplemental  funds.  The  state  planning  agency  provided  intensive 
technical  assistance  for  all  three  projects. 

c.         Highway  Safety  Act 

It  may  be  unrealistic  to  express  the  impact  of  Highway  Safety  Projects  funded  under 
Title  402  monies  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  in  the  realm  of  law  enforcement; 
however,  projects  have  been  funded  for  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol  and  the  City  Police 
Department  of  Billings,  Montana,  which  may  in  the  overall  view  have  tremendous  impact. 
The  Highway  Safety  projects  which  have  been  funded  in  FY  1969  and  1970  relating  to 
law  enforcement  are: 

1 .        Driver  License  Conversion  Project 
($58,202  federal  dollars) 
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2.  Upgrading  Traffic   Records  ($13,000 
federal  dollars)    City    of  Billings 

3.  Traffic  Records  System  Study 
($30,000  federal  dollars) 

4.  Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Data  Conversion  ($71,725  federal  dollars) 

5.  Training  for  Driver  Licensing  Administrators  University  of  Utah  ($888  federal 
dollars) 

6.  Training  for  Driver  Licensing  Administrators  -  N.U.T.I.  ($1 ,234  federal  dollars) 

7.  Driver  License  Conversion  Project  -  Phase   II  ($87,000  federal  dollars) 

During  FY  1971  the  advisability  of  cost  funding  between  the  LEAA  program  and 
the   Highway   Safety   Program  will  be  fully  explored   in   the  following  areas: 

1.  Blood/alcohol  testing  devices  statewide 

2.  Alcohol  and  drug  curriculum  development 

3.  State  usage  of  detoxification  and  treatment  centers,  alcohol  and  drugs. 

d.         Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  program  proposal  under  this  act  are  to  provide  vocational, 
social,  and  educational  skill  training  for  Montana  State  Prison  inmates  in  the  months 
immediately  prior  to  release  or  parole.  This  program  includes  employment  and  social 
adjustment  counselling,  job  training  and  related  vocational  activities,  and  necessary 
follow-up  counselling  and  support  after  release.  The  program,  if  instituted,  shall  involve 
four  state  agencies. 

(1)  Montana  State  Prison  -  They  will  provide  general  supervision  and  support 
including  instructors,  supervisors,  transportation  and  facilities. 

(2)  Montana  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  -  They  will  develop 
appropriate  training  programs. 

(3)  Montana  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  They  will  continue 
present  counseling  programs  and  provide  needed  tuitions  for  continued  vocational  education 
of  trainees     after  release. 

(4)  Employment  Security  Commission  of  Montana  -  They  provide  a  full  time 
counselor  and  a  work-training  specialist  in  the  prison  proper  for  screening  and  testing 
services,  vocational  choice  counselling  and  job  development  information. 
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3.     LEA  A  PROJECT  AWARDS 


a.         LEA  A  Discretionary  Grants 

The  State  of  Montana  has  been  the  recipient  of  four  discretionary  grants  out  of 
the  seven  that  were  originally  applied  for.     The  grants  are  as  follows: 

1.  Juvenile  Defender  Project,  Helena,  Montana.  Participants  -  Montana  Legal 
Services  Association  as  sponsor,  Model  Cities  and   LEAA.     Federal  Support  -  $7334.00 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  legal  services  to  minors  with  limited 
financial  resources  who  are  charged  with  acts  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the  model 
neighborhood  area. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Group  Foster  Home,  Helena,  Montana.  Participants 
-  Lewis  and  Clark  County  as  sponsor,  Model  Cities  and  LEAA.  Federal  support  -  S18.000. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  provide  an  agency-sponsored  group  foster 
home  for  teenagers  who  have  been  identified  by  social  agencies,  law  enforcement  or  the 
schools  as  potential  delinquents  who  can  benefit  from  such  a  resource. 

3.  Blackfeet  Tribe  Law  Enforcement  Training  Program,  Blackfeet  Reservation, 
Browning,  Montana.  Participants  -  Blackfeet  Indian  Tribe  as  sponsor  and  LEAA.  Federal 
support  -  $28,387. 

The  project  is  intended  to  provide  intensive  and  extensive  training  for  law 
enforcement  personnel  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  Training  will  be  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Flathead  Valley  Community  College,  Kalispell,  Montana. 


4.  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Community  Relations  Program,  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  Fort 
Peck,  Montana.  Participants  -  Fort  Peck  Reservation  as  sponsor  and  LEAA.  Federal  support 
$17,993. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  provide  training  in  human  relations  and  law 
enforcement  for  all  law  enforcement  personnel  on  the  reservation.  Training  will  be 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  from  Dawson  College,  Glendive,  Montana. 

b.        LEAA  Academic  Assistance 

Strategically  located  throughout  the  State  of  Montana  are  1 2  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  Six  of  these  institutions  comprise  the  state  operated  University  System;  three 
are  county  owned  community  colleges,  and  three  are  church  owned  liberal  arts  colleges. 

With  the  new  fiscal  year  just  beginning,  the  state  has  six  participants  in  the  LEEP 
program.  This  constitutes  a  doubling  of  participating  institutions  over  the  past  fiscal  year 
and  the  coming  year  will  see  additional  participation. 
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Accessibility  of  the  LEEP  program  has  been  a  significant  factor  throughout  the 
planning  and  implementation  stages  of  this  program.  In  order  to  encourage  and  maintain 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  personnel  in  educational  betterment,  the  emphasis  has  been 
to  offer  higher  education  in  law  enforcement  at  as  many  educational  units  as  possible. 
Past  funding  by  the  Office  of  Academic  Assistance  has  supported  this  need  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  six  participating  units  provide  statewide  coverage  of  major  metropolitan  areas, 
however,  there  remains  a  definite  need  for  additional  programs  in  the  northern  area  and 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  Montana.  Plans  are  being  formulated  to  encourage  and  assist 
institutions  in  these  areas  to  organize  and  implement  the  necessary  curricula  to  qualify 
them  for  academic  assistance  funds. 

The  present  participating  institutions  have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing 
and  offering  extension  courses  to  reach  some  of  the  more     remote  jurisdictions. 

As  an  example,  Dawson  Community  College,  in  the  vast  eastern  reaches  of  the  state 
offers  police  science  courses  both  on  campus  and  at  suitable  facilities  100  miles  distant. 
By  doing  so,  this  program  has  in  excess  of  fifty  students  enrolled  in  a  college  with  a 
total  population  of  about  300  students.  Likewise  the  University  of  Montana  conducts 
classes  at  the  State  Prison,  which  is  75  miles  from  the  campus,  and  by  providing  this 
educational  opportunity  has  tripled  their  past  enrollment. 

Our  philosophy  has  been  and  shall  continue  to  be  one  in  which  educational 
opportunity  shall  be  made  available  to  as  many  criminal  justice  personnel  as  is  physically 
possible.     If  they  cannot  come  to  us,  we  shall  take  it  to  them. 

Institutions  receiving  LEEP  funds  and  amount  of  grant: 

(1)  Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings  Mont.  $   10,000 

(2)  College  of  Great  Falls,  Great  Falls,  Mont  17,000 

(3)  Carroll  College,  Helena,  Mont.  12,000 

(4)  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont.  25,000 

(5)  Dawson  College,  Glendive,  Mont.  50,000 

(6)  Montana  State  University,  Bozeman,  Mont.  36,000 


TOTAL  $150,000 
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c.         LEAA  National  Institute 

The  State  of  Montana  did  not  receive  research  and  development  funds  for  either 
of  the  two  projects  that  were  submitted  in  FY  1970.  The  content  of  the  projects  were 
not  sufficiently  scientific  or  innovative  in  scope  to  be  consistent  with  objectives  of  the 
National  Institute.  However,  we  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the  services  offered  by  the 
Institute  by  exploring  the  possibility  of  latent  projects  within  our  University  System  that 
are  realistic  and  imaginative  and  will  contribute  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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b.        Staffing 

The  state  planning  agency  staff  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  is 
representative  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Hopefully,  with  additional  planning  monies  to  be  made  available  in  the  future, 
Montana  will  be  able  to  completely  fulfill  its  staffing  requirements.  At  present,  only 
two  key  positions  and  several  secondary  positions  remain  unfilled. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  qualifications  of  key  staff  employed  and 
a  description  of  their  functions  and  responsibilities. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


Brinton  B.  Markle 


Mr.  Markle  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Journalism  from  the  University 
of  Montana  at  Missoula  and  a  Juris  Doctor  from  the  University  of  Montana  Law  School 
at  Missoula. 

Following  graduation,  Mr.  Markle  was  law  clerk  for  Chief  Justice  James  T.  Harrison 
of  the  Montana  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  Markle  was  employed  in  the  private  practice  of  law  prior  to  his  current  position. 

In  consultation  with,  and  at  the  direction  of  the  Supervisory  Board,  Mr.  Markle 
supervises  all  matters  relating  to  the  crime  control  and  prevention  program,  directs  the 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  planning  effort;  and  the  planning  staff. 


DEPUTY   DIRECTOR 
Michael  A.   Lavin 

Mr.  Lavin  earned  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from  the  University  of  Montana  at 
Missoula    with    major    emphasis    in    History    and    Political    Science. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  Mr.  Lavin  was  employed  by 
the  State  Highway  Commission  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  State  Highway  Engineer. 
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His  duties  with  the  State  Planning  Agency  include  managing  the  business  affairs 
of  the  agency,  and  administering  technical  matters  at  the  direction  of  the  Executive 
Director. 


Mr. 


Lavin  acts  in  the  capacity  of  the  Director  in  the  latter's  absence. 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  ADVISOR 

Charles  W.  Wolfe 

Mr.  Wolfe  has  had  sixteen  years'  experience  in  the  law  enforcement  field  as  a 
patrolman,  investigator  and  educator. 

Mr.  Wolfe  earned  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  He  has  received  over  1 ,000  certified  training  hours  in  specialized 
law  enforcement  courses. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  Mr.  Wolfe  was  Chairman  for 
the  Department  of  Police  Administration  and  Director  of  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement  at  St.  Petersburg  Junior  College. 

Mr.  Wolfe  is  responsible  for  planning,  research  and  development  of  law  enforcement 
education  and  training  programs  to  include  in-service  training,  vocational  training  and 
professional  education  in  the  LEEP  program.  He  is  also  responsible  for  coordinating 
planning  and  training  for  science  and  technology. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ADVISOR 

Lawrence   L.   Lytle 

Mr.  Lytle  brings  to  the  State  Planning  Agency  staff  1 7  years  of  experience  in  Law 
Enforcement. 

Prior  to  his  present  employment,  Mr.  Lytle  served  as  chief  criminal  investigator  for 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Sheriff's  office. 

Mr.  Lytle  is  a  graduate  of  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Academy,  and  has  attended 
many  specialized  schools  and  seminars  in  various  fields  of  law  enforcement. 

His  duties  with  the  Crime  Commission  include  research  and  development  of  programs 
to  upgrade  the  level  of  law  enforcement  in  the  field  of  police  operations,  communications, 
and  other  related  work  as  required. 
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PLANNING   COORDINATOR 


Henry   L.   Lang 


Mr.  Lang  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Sociology  from  Carroll  College 
at  Helena,  Montana.  His  previous  experience  has  been  adult  case  worker,  O.  J.  T.  Director 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  Development  Council,  O.  E.  O.,  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  in  Butte,  Montana.  Mr.  Lang  is  also  a  certified  teacher. 

His  duties  with  the  planning  agency  include  rendering  technical  assistance  to  the 
staff  advisors  and  the  regional  planning  councils.  Mr.  Lang  works  closely  with  state  and 
local  officials  in  the  gathering  of  necessary  inventory  data,  and  is  responsible  for  the  analysis 
of  this  data  in  relation  to  the  law  enforcement  planning  process.  Mr.  Lang  is  coordinating 
law  enforcement  planning  with  Model  Cities  staff  in  Butte  and  Helena. 


PLANNING   COORDINATOR 

Don  A.  Crabbe 

Mr.  Crabbe  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Political  Science  from  the 
University  of  Utah. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  Mr.  Crabbe  was  employed 
by  the  Montana  State  Highway  Commission.  During  his  tenure  with  the  Highway 
Commission  he  spent  five  years  with  the  legal  staff  working  closely  with  law  enforcement 
and  lower  courts  primarily  in  relation  to  the  vehicle  size  and  weight  laws.  He  also  spent 
one  year  with  the  Right  of  Way  Division  assisting  in  establishing  and  organizing  the  offices 
of  Encroachment  Control  and  Internal  Audit. 

Mr.  Crabbe 's  duties  are  to  render  technical  assistance  to  the  staff  advisors  and  regional 
advisory  councils,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  state  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Other  duties  are  undertaken  as  required 
or  assigned. 

JUVENILE  PROGRAMS  ADVISOR 
John  C.  Vaughn 

Mr.  Vaughn  received  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  from  the  University  of  Montana 
with  major  emphasis  in  Sociology  and  Psychology. 

His  previous  experience  as  a  juvenile  probation  officer  for  eight  years  qualified  Mr. 
Vaughn  exceedingly  well  for  his  position  with  the  State  Planning  Agency. 
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His  duties  include  research  and  development  of  programs  related  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquency  in  youth.  Mr.  Vaughn  is  responsible  also  for  planning 
pursuant  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Vaughn  must  also  maintain  close  contact  with  the  judicial  officials  in  the  state, 
rendering  assistance  as  requested. 


PLANNING  COORDINATOR 

Steven  P.  Nelsen 

Mr.  Nelsen  has  a  degree  in  Psychology  from  the  University  of  Montana  and  has 
participated  in  the  Law  Enforcement  Education  Program. 

His  duties  with  the  State  Planning  Agency  include  research,  program  development 
and  coordinating  juvenile  delinquency  planning  with  other  agencies.  Mr.  Nelsen  works 
closely  with  related  agencies  in  the  gathering  of  data  related  to  juvenile  delinquency  and 
works  closely  with  and  acts  as  assistant  to  the  Juvenile  Programs  Advisor. 


ACCOUNTANT 
Margaret  L.  Crutcher 

Mrs.  Crutcher  is  a  graduate  of  Throne's  Business  College,  Pomona,  California.  She 
has  had  1 5  years  experience  in  the  accounting  field,  seven  of  which  have  been  as  an 
employee  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Prior  to  her  employment  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  Mrs.  Crutcher  was 
accountant  for  the  Montana  Historical  Society. 

In  addition  to  the  accounting  field,  she  has  a  background  of  budgeting  and  statistical 
experience. 

Her  duties  include  financial  statements,  federal  and  state  reports,  surveys,  analytical 
studies  and  budget  control. 


REGIONAL  FIELD  COORDINATOR 
E.  C.  Willey 
Mr.  Willey  has  had  twenty  years  experience  in  law  enforcement. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the  State  Planning  Agency,  Mr.  Willey  was  personnel 
director  of  the  Montana  State  Prison,  a  position  he  held  for  five  years.  An  additional 
four  years  experience    at  the  State  Prison  was  gained  in  other  various  supervisory  positions. 
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He  has  also  served  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a  deputy  sheriff,  a  parole  officer  and  Provost 
Marshall  in  the  National  Guard.  Mr.  Willey  is  a  retired  Major  in  the  Montana  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  Willey's  duties  with  the  Crime  Control  Commission  include  a  determination  of 
needs  and  problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  assisting  local  government  in  project 
preparation.     He  will  also  work  on  special  assignments  or  other  tasks  as  required. 


REGIONAL   FIELD  COORDINATOR 
Edward  J.   Kilzer 


Mr.  Kilzer  brings  to  the  state  planning  agency  twenty  years  of  experience  in  law 
enforcement. 

Prior  to  his  employment  with  the  Crime  Control  Commission  he  spent  two  years 
with  the  Veteran's  Welfare  Commission.  Mr.  Kilzer  served  twenty  years  with  the  Billings 
Police  Department,  retiring  in  1968.  He  retired  as  captain  in  charge  of  the  Records  and 
Identification  Division. 

Mr.  Kilzer  attended  Montana  State  College  for  two  years.  He  has  received  various 
law  enforcement  training  and  education  including  courses  on  police  records  and 
administration  at  the  Northwestern  Traffic  Institute. 

Mr.  Kilzer's  duties  with  the  Crime  Control  Commission  include  a  determination  of 
needs  and  problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system  and  assisting  local  government  in  project 
planning  and  preparation.  He  will  also  work  on  special  assignments  or  other  tasks  as 
required. 


c.         Supervisory  Board  Composition 

The  following   16  members  comprise  Montana's  Supervisory  Board: 

LARRY  ELISON,  Ph.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Professor  Of  Law,  University  of  Montana 
Law  School,  Missoula,  Montana.  Professor  Elison  represents  the  general  public  and 
has  served  on  the  Board  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  months. 

JUDGE  DONALD  BJERTNESS,  Police  Judge,  Billings,  Montana  Judge  Bjertness  represents 
local  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  twenty-seven 
months. 

JOHN  THOMAS,  Director  of  Aftercare,  Department  of  Institutions,  Helena,  Montana.  Mr. 
Thomas  represents  state  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  for  twenty-two  months. 
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SHERIFF  DAVE  MIDDLEMAS,  Sheriff,  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  Helena,  Montana  Sheriff 
Middlemas  represents  local  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Board  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  months. 

JOHN  PFAFF,  JR.,  M.D.,  Department  of  Pathology,  Columbus  Hospital,  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  Dr.  Pfaff  represents  the  general  public  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  for  a  period  of  twenty-two  months. 

COLONEL  ROBERT  H.  McKAY,  Chief  Montana  Highway  Patrol,  Helena,  Montana. 
Colonel  McKay  represents  state  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  a  period  of  seven  months. 

RALPH  FISHER,  State  Parole  and  Probation  Officer,  Missoula,  Montana.  Mr.  Fisher 
represents  state  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  a  period  of  seven  months. 

CHIEF  GERALD  DUNBAR,  Chief  of  Police,  Billings,  Montana.  Chief  Dunbar  represents 
local  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a  period 
of  twenty-two  months. 

MAYOR  JOHN  H.  McLAUGHLIN,  Mayor,  Great  Falls,  Montana.  Mayor  McLaughlin 
represents  local  units  of  government  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for  a 
period  of  fourteen  months. 

SENATOR  J.  L.  McKEON,  State  Senator,  District  22,  Anaconda,  Montana.  Senator 
McKeon  represents  the  general  public  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
a  period  of  fourteen  months. 

DOLORES  MUNDEN,  Supervisor,  I.D.  Bureau,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana.  Mrs.  Munden 
represents  state  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  a  period  of  eleven  months. 

ROGER  OLD  MOUSE,  Minority  Representative,  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  Lame 
Deer,  Montana.  Mr.  Old  Mouse  represents  minority  interests  and  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  for  a  period  of  ten  months. 

CLIFFORD  L.  PASHA,  County  Commissioner,  Gallatin  County,  Bozeman,  Montana.  Mr. 
Pasha  represents  units  of  local  government  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  a  period  of  ten  months. 

JAMES  SORTE,  District  Judge,  Wolf  Point,  Montana.  Judge  Sorte  represents  the  general 
public  and  the  district  judicial  law  enforcement  interests.  Judge  Sorte  has  been 
a   member  of  the   Board   for  a   period  of  seven  months. 

ROBERT  P.  GANNON,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Helena,  Montana.  Mr.  Gannon 
represents  state  law  enforcement  interests  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
for  a  period  of  four  months. 
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d.        Representative  Character-State  Supervisory  Board 

The  membership  of  the  Board  conforms  to  LEAA  requirements  for  "representative 
character"  of  the  state  supervisory  board. 

1.  Representation  of  state  law  enforcement  agencies.  Board  membership  includes 
state  officials  concerned  with  the  State  Highway  Patrol,  Attorney  General's  office,  State 
Department  of  Institutions,  State  Parole  and  Probation  and  the  State  I.D.   Bureau. 

2.  Representation  of  units  of  general  local  government  by  elected  policy-making 
or  executive  officials.  Membership  includes  a  city  police  judge,  a  county  sheriff,  a  mayor, 
two  state  senators  and  a  county  commissioner. 

3.  Representation  of  law  enforcement  officials  or  administrators  from  local  units 
of  government.  Membership  includes  a  city  police  judge,  a  county  sheriff,  a  police  chief, 
a  city  mayor  and  a  county  commissioner. 

4.  Representation  of  each  major  law  enforcement  function. 

a.  Police:  State  Highway  Patrol,  County  Sheriff's  Department,  Major  Police 
Department,  and  the  State  I.D.  Bureau. 

b.  Courts  and  Corrections:  Membership  includes  a  District  Court  Judge,  a  police 
judge,  aftercare  director,  Department  of  Institutions,  and  a  state  parole  and 
probation  officer. 

5.  Representation  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Competencies.  Membership  includes 
the  Director  of  the  Juvenile  Aftercare  Division,  State  Department  of  Institutions. 

6.  Representation  of  community  or  citizen  interests.  Membership  includes  a 
university  professor,  a  pathologist,  two  state  senators  and  a  Northern  Cheyenne  Indian 
representative. 

7.  Balanced  Representation.  Membership  includes  representation  from  the  largest 
urban  areas  as  well  as  rural  counties  and  cities.    Geographical  diversity  is  also  present. 

8.  Numerical  representation-state  law  enforcement  agency  representation-local 
units  of  government  and  local  law  enforcement  representation.  Membership  includes  five 
representing  state  law  enforcement  and  eleven  representing  local  law  enforcement  and  the 
general  public. 

c.         Supervisory  Board  Operation 

1.        ORGANIZATION 

a.         The  Supervisory  Board  has  a  chairman,  vice-chairman  and  a  secretary. 
The  Board  secretary  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
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b.        Standing  and  special  committees  may  be  appointed  as  the  need  arises. 


2.         BUSINESS 

a.  The  Supervisory  Board  shall  have  regular  business  meetings  monthly  and 
special  meetings  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman. 

b.  Each  Board  member  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  decisions 
being  made  by  a  majority  of  those  present. 

c.  A  majority  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business, 
decisions  being  made  by  a  majority  of  those  present. 

d.  The  conduct  of  the  business  will  be  pursuant  to  an  agenda  prepared 
by  the  executive  director  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  Supervisory 
Board. 

e.  Minutes  shall  be  taken  of  business  conducted  by  the  Supervisory  Board. 


3.         FUNCTIONS 

The  functions  of  the  Supervisory  Board  are  to  be  responsible  for  reviewing, 
approving,  and  maintaining  general  oversight  of  the  state  plan  and  its  implementation, 
of  action  priorities  of  subgrants  of  allocations  to  localities,  and  of  other  planning 
agency  functions. 


/         Agency  Authorization 

On  August  23,  1968,  then  Governor  Tim  Babcock,  by  Executive  Order,  created 
the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Committee,  subsequently  known  as  the  Governor's 
Crime  Control  Commission,  to  create  plans  and  to  otherwise  exercise  the  functions  required 
under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
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EXECUTIVE       ORDER 


WHEREAS,  Congress  has  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  (Public  Law  90-351,  82  Stat.    197);  and 

WHEREAS,  the  said  act  provides  funds  for  state  and  local  governments  to  engage 
in  planning  and  in  action  programs  for  the  purpose  of  combating  crime;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  provisions  of  said  act  require  the  Governor  of  a  state  to  create 
or  designate  a  state  law  enforcement  planning  agency  in  order  to  qualify  the  state  for 
receipt  of  federal  law  enforcement  planning  and  other  grant  funds; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  by  the  power  vested  in  me,  Tim  Babcock,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Montana, 

IT  IS  HEREBY  ORDERED  that  the  Montana  Law  Enforcement  Planning  Committee 
be  herewith  created  and  designated  as  the  sole  state  agency  to  administer  funds,  to  create 
plans  and  to  otherwise  exercise  the  functions  required  under  the  said  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Montana  to  be  affixed. 

DONE  AT  THE  CITY  OF  HELENA,  the  Capitol,  this  23rd  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-eight. 


/s/       Tim  Babcock 
TIM    BABCOCK 
Governor  of  Montana 


ATTEST: 

Is/  FRANK  MURRAY 
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2.         AGENCY  OPERATION  AND  PROCEDURES 

a.         Plan  Development 

The  methods  and  proeedures  for  the  formulation  and  revision  of  the  comprehensive 
law  enforcement  plan  center  around  seven  major  interrelated  phases.  Due  to  the  continuous 
nature  of  most  phases,  an  exact  timetable  is  unrealistic;  however,  time  periods  which  may 
be  classified  as  "critical  periods"  will  be  parenthasized  behind  each  captioned  phase 
suggesting  an  annual  timetable.     The  base  or  heart  of  the  method  is  the  data  phase. 

Data  Phase  (January  -  March)  -  Seeking  and  securing  data  is  a  continual  process 
ranging  over  the  full  planning  year.  Basically,  the  output  of  this  phase  is  summarized 
and  analyzed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  at  which  time  revisions  may  be  made  in  program 
development  and  other  operations  dependent  on  the  data. 

Included  in  the  information  and  data  are  crime  rates,  socio-economic  statistics, 
existing  systems,  program  ideas  from  government,  and  input  from  advisory  boards.  These 
various  forms  of  data  are  subject  to  constant  review  and  analysis. 

Review  and  Analysis  Phase  (February  -  May)  This  phase  is  also  a  continuous  operation 
throughout  the  planning  year.  On-going  programs,  data  and  existing  plans  are  constantly 
being  reviewed  providing  a  procedure  for  continual  plan  revision.  The  basic  result  is  the 
determination  of  needs  and  problems  within  various  criminal  justice  agencies. 

The  on-going  programs  and  projects  under  review  become  subject  to  trade-off  either 
to  existing  programs,  or  to  alternatives  developed  for  this  purpose  as  developed  in  the 
last  planning  cycle.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  existing  comprehensive  plans  are  initially  updated. 
Another  important  step  is  to  review  all  related  plans  and  systems,  and  coordinate  these 
planning  concepts  with  the  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan. 

In  exploring  the  needs  and  problems  basic  objectives  are  established. 

Goal  Phase  (April  -  June)  -  The  first  step  in  this  phase  is  to  restructure  existing 
objectives  so  they  will  be  compatible  with  needs  and  problems.  An  important  consideration 
at  this  point,  and  in  the  preceding  phase,  is  the  policy  level  on  which  an  objective  is 
structured.  This  also  means  that  basic  priorities  must  be  established  but  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  tie  into  program  development.  In  part  this  is  accomplished  by  setting  goals 
which  are  quite  broad.  As  an  example,  the  ten  functional  categories  established  by  LEA  A 
become  broad  goals.  In  the  latter  stages  of  this  phase,  which  includes  the  program  phase, 
these  goals  are  refined  to  "bite-size". 

Program  Phase  (May  -  August)  -  This  phase  is  considered  the  most  important  and 
actually  may  be  classified  as  a  procedural  operation  for  an  entire  planning  year.  Programs 
are  developed  to  accomplish  objectives.  In  reference  to  the  full  planning  cycle,  they  are, 
first  of  all,  a  part  of  the  data  base  and  are  subject  to  revision  in  the  review  phase.  Specific 
projects  are  developed  and  combined  to  form  a  program  and  thus  the  program  becomes 
the  heart  of  the  comprehensive  plan.     Another  element  in  this  phase  is  the  multi-year 
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program  development  which  is  dependent  on  an  exacting  analysis  of  alternatives,  thus 
the  costs  and   benefits  of  programs. 

Project  Phase  (July  -  September)  -  The  elements  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
involved,  which  have  been  defined  in  the  data  and  analysis  phases,  are  now  linked  to 
complete  the  program  phase.  Projects  are  also  structured  by  the  priorities  as  established 
earlier;  although,  planning  flexibility  permits  priority  revision  during  this  phase.  Alternative 
projects  are  developed  and  through  a  selection  scheme,  primarily  a  cost-benefit  analysis, 
the  preferred  combination  of  projects  is  identified. 

Plan  Development  Phase  (October  -  December)  -  The  various  products  of  previous 
phases  are  refined  into  a  comprehensive  law  enforcement  plan,  structured  according  to 
federal  guidelines.  This  is  actually  the  summary  phase  where  all  previous  work  is 
consolidated  into  one  formal  document.  Again,  this  phase  continues  through  the  full 
planning  year  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  total  planning  concept  is  structured  to  provide 
continual  plan  revision. 

Action  Phase  (January  -  February)  -  Following  required  plan  approvals,  all  criminal 
justice  agencies  are  notified  of  available  funding  and  the  procedures  to  be  followed  to 
secure  such  assistance.  This  is  accomplished  by  distributing  copies  of  the  comprehensive 
plan,  or  the  programs  in  which  funding  is  available,  and  in  either  case  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  grant  application  procedural  manual.  The  staff  of  the  state  planning  agency  works 
with  these  agencies  throughout  the  year  in  project  development,  program  coordination 
and  the  overall  grant  administration  procedures. 

This  phase  is  directly  related  to  the  entire  planning  cycle  since  local  planning  for 
funding  assistance  is  translated  into  valuable  information  and  data  input  for  future  planning 
needs.     Theoretically,  the  planning  cycle  has  returned  to  the  beginning  point. 


Plan  implementation  and  Subgrant  Administration 


Upon  release  of  action  funds  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  local  units  of  government 
and  state  agencies  may  apply  for  funds  by  completion  of  "Application  for  Grant",  Form 
GCCC  C-l.  This  form  is  multi-colored  with  the  gold  and  green  copies  being  transmitted 
to  the  Region  Advisory  Council  and  white  copy  being  retained  by  the  applicant  agency. 

If  a  unit  of  local  government  makes  application  from  the  75  per  cent  to  be  made 
available  to  these  units,  the  green  copy  is  transmitted  to  the  Regional  Advisory  Council 
within  the  appropriate  region. 

The  gold  copy  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  Crime  Control  Commission. 

If  an  agency  makes  application  for  funds  from  the  state's  25  per  cent  share,  both 
the  green  and  gold  copies  are  transmitted  directly  to  the  Crime  Control  Commission. 
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Successful  applicants  are  given  award  notification  with  the  "Grant  Award  Letter". 

The  "Subgrant  Application  and  Procedure"  manual  was  disseminated  to  every  eligible 
agency  in  the  state.  This  manual  is  presently  being  updated  to  reflect  new  levels  and 
eligible  programs  and  will  be  disseminated  statewide. 

The  flow  chart  for  action  grant  applications  is  depicted  on  pages 

Project  directors  for  action  projects  are  required  to  keep  the  state  planning  agency 
informed  as  to  the  current  status  of  the  project  by  submission  of  GCCC  Form  90  "Quarterly 
Statement  of  Expenses"  and  GCCC  Form  99  "Grantees  Narrative  Progress  Report". 

Grantee's  requests  for  funds  are  processed  upon  submission  of  GCCC  Form  100. 

Evaluation  of  progress  and  effectiveness  of  programs  will  be  considered  prior  to 
continued  funding  of  a  project  or  program,  however,  it  is  realized  that  most  major  projects 
will  require  some  degree  of  alteration  and  adjustment. 


c.         Subgrant  Denial  or  Termination 

The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Commission,  has  full  power  and  authority  to  approve,  terminate,  alter  or  reject  any 
application  for  financial  aid  from  units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units. 

This  power  and  authority  cannot  be  utilized  arbitrarily  and  must  conform  with  the 
goals  and  guidelines  as  contained  in  Title  1  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

If  action  is  taken  by  the  Commission  which  terminates,  alters,  or  rejects  a  subgrant 
or  application  for  financial  assistance,  the  applicant  has  the  right  to  request  review  of 
the  decision  within  fifteen  (15)  days  of  the  notice  of  decision. 

If  a  request  for  review  of  a  decision  is  made,  the  Commission  shall,  within  thirty 
(30)  days,  hold  a  hearing,  at  which  a  delegation  of  not  more  than  three  (3)  members 
of  the  requesting  unit  may  present  such  additional  information  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  involved.  The  Commission  will  promptly  notify 
the  applicant  of  its  determination  pursuant  to  such  hearing. 

If  the  applicant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  final  determination  of  the  Commission,  it 
may  appeal  the  decision  by  petition  to  the  Governor  of  the  State.  The  Governor  shall 
promptly   notify   the  applicant  of  his  decision. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission,  only  one 
subgrantee  has  appealed  the  Commission's  action  in  not  funding  a  particular  project. 
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KEY  TO  FLOW  CHART  II 


1.        Funds  transferred  to  Subgrantee  as  follows: 


a)  State  Agency  -  Journal  Voucher  or  State  Warrant. 

b)  Local  Government  -  Warrant  issued  to  county  or  city  treasurer  for  deposit 
into  a  special  fund  from  which  subgrantee's  expenditures  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  account  system  used  by  said  governmental  unit. 

c)  State  accounting  procedures  will  be  followed  in  issuing  warrants  and 
transferring  funds  between  state  agencies. 


Accounting  records  and  documents  to  be  submitted  by  subgrantee. 


Monthly  Accounting  Report 


Substantiation  of  Matching  Funds 


Others  as  Required 


3.     J    Program  for  control  of  Action  Fund  Salary  Limitation  of  33    1/3  per  cent. 


4.        Procedures  for  application  for  subgrants  have  been  established  by  the  State  Crime 
Control  Commission. 


5.        Federal  Reports. 


LEAA   152 


Federal  Fund  Drawdown  and  Availability  Report 


LEAA   153 


Planning  Grant  Fiscal  Report 


LEAA   154 


Schedule  of  Subgrants  for  Local 
Planning  Projects 


LEAA   155 


Action  Grant  Fiscal   Report 


LEAA   156 


Schedule  of  Subgrant  for 
Action  Projects 
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3.        FUND  AVAILABILITY  PLAN  FOR  LOCALITIES 

Due  to  the  insufficient  amount  of  planning  funds  available  to  Montana,  only  one 
of  the  five  regional  advisory  councils  has  to  date  elected  to  receive  planning  funds.  That 
particular  region,  in  northwestern  Montana,  has  now  elected  to  sign  a  waiver  and  will 
proceed  with  Method  I  (see  waiver  page  156).  The  former  director  for  Region  I  will 
become  a  state  planning  agency  employee  and  continue  to  coordinate     planning   within 

that  region. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  local  participation  in  the  planning  process  will 
diminish.  The  advisory  council  involvement  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of 
communicating  to  local  units  of  government  and  has  produced  a  substantial  improvement 
in  law  enforcement  cohesiveness  in  Montana.  Viable  and  working  relationships  towards 
common  goals  have  been  established  and  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  formulation 
of  state  comprehensive  plans. 


WAIVER 

Under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  40  percent 
of  the  Federal  planning  grant  to  a  state  must  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government,  or  combinations  thereof  (such  as  a  region),  to  enable  such  units  to  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  crime  control  plan. 

There  are  two  major  methods  of  doing  this: 

METHOD  ONE 

A  state  staff  of  advisors  to  be  made  available  to  the  regions  for  research  and 
regional  program  development. 

This  method-making  funds  available  to  a  region  indirectly  through  a  staff 
available  for  its  use-is  recommended  as  the  best  of  all  alternatives  because  the  planning 
money  available  to  Montana  is  limited  (planning  money  is  based  on  population)  and  the 
cost  of  having  a  central  staff  to  work  with  the  regions  would  cost  far  less  than  having 
to  pay  a  similar  staff  in  each  region. 

METHOD  TWO 

Subgranting  funds  (cash  to  each  Regional  Advisory  Council).  In  this  case 
each  region  would  receive  a  subgrant  based  upon  the  population  within  the  region  upon 
application  therefor  to  the  Crime  Control  Commission. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  the  undersigned  duly  elected  members  of  the  Regional 
Advisory  Council  for  Region  ,  hereby  acknowledge  and  adopt  METHOD  as 

the  form  of  distribution  of  Fiscal  Year   1971   planning  grants  to  said  Region. 

(Signatures  of  Chairman 
and  Members) 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  five  regional  advisory  councils  indicating  their  name 
and  titles,  their  positions  or  representation,  and  the  geographic  coverage  of  planning  efforts: 

REGION  I 


Chairman:         Calvin  Christian,  Attorney  at  Law 
Poison,  Montana 


Members: 
Curt  Snyder 

Ralph  Neilson 
Dale  Dye 

Hon.  E.  Gardner  Brownlee 

Gordon   Browder 

Larry  Blake 

Jim  Forker 

John  Moe 

Al  Meyers 

Ted  Waggener 

F.  J.  Houle,  Jr. 

George  Turman 


Representation: 

Sheriff 
Flathead  County 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Ravalli  County 

District     Judge 
Missoula  County 

Professor  of  Sociology 
University  of  Montana 

President 

Flathead  Community  College 

Non-Legal 
Libby,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Missoula  County 

County  Commissioner 
Lake  County 

Chief  of  Police 
Kalispell,  Montana 

Tribal  Secretary 

Confederated  Salish  &  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  Flathead  Reservation 

Mayor 
Missoula 


Area: 

Lincoln  County 
Sanders  County 
Mineral  County 
Ravalli  County 
Powell  County 


Flathead  County 
Lake  County 
Missoula  County 
Granite  County 
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REGION  II 


Chairman 


Jack  Lodell,  Chief  Probation  Officer 
Deer  Lodge  County,  Anaconda,  Montana 


Members: 
Donald  Anderson 

R.  Harry  Morrow 

Jack  Williams 

Guy  Hulse 

Eddie  Barbeau 
Carl  Davis 

Joe  May 

Larry  Foss 

Kenneth  Cunningham 


Representation: 

Chief  Probation  Officer 
Silver  Bow  County 

City     Commissioner 
Bozeman,  Montana 

Chief  of  Police 
Helena,  Montana 

Virginia  City, 
Montana 

Helena,  Montana 

Attorney  at  Law 
Dillon,  Montana 

Director,  Social  Services 
Montana  State  University 

County  Attorney 
Broadwater  County 

Sheriff 

Silver  Bow  County 


Area: 

Lewis  &  Clark  County 
Broadwater  County 
Deer  Lodge  County 
Gallatin  County 
Beaverhead  County 


Meagher  County 
Jefferson  County 
Silver  Bow  County 
Madison  County 
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REGION  III 


Chairman: 


Keith  Clawsen,  Northern  Montana  College 
Havre,  Montana 


Members: 

D.  W.  "Bill"  Avery,  Jr. 

Doug  Anders 

Ed  Shu bat 

Charles  Zartman 

John   Krsul 

C.  F.  Dooley 

Hon.   R.  D.  McPhillips 

Charles  Joslyn 

Hon.  Glen  Humphrey 

John   Saksa 

David  James 

Eugene  Egan 
Jean  Gertzen 

Area: 

Glacier  County 
Liberty  County 
Pondera  County 
Teton  County 
Judith  Basin  County 


Representation: 

Chief  Probation  Officer 
Cascade  County 

Aftercare  Counselor 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

County  Commissioner 
Cascade  County 

Chief  of  Police 
Havre,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Cascade  County 

Chief  Probation  Officer 
9th  Judicial  District 

District  Judge 
Toole  County 

County  Attorney 
Toole  County 

Mayor 

Big  Sandy,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Chouteau  County 

State  Senator 
Joplin,  Montana 

Valier,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Glacier  County 


Toole  County 
Blaine  County 
Chouteau  County 
Cascade  County 
Hill  County 
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REGION  IV 


Chairman: 


Doug  Freeman,  County 

Big  Horn  County,  Hardin,  Montana 


Members: 
Edwin  C.  Ness 

Eugene  Korber 

Mike  McClintock 

Stanley  Krop 

Ken  Thompson 

James  Eichler 

Louis    Rides  Horse 
Patrick  H.  McGuire 
Burleigh  Allen 
A.  C.  Anderson 

Hon.  William  S.  Mather 

Hon.  Charles  Luedke 


Representation: 

Probation  Officer 
Yellowstone  County 

Adult  Parole  Officer 
Billings,  Montana 

County  Commissioner 
Yellowstone  County 

Chief  of  Police 

Red  Lodge,  Montana 

Sheriff 

Sweet  Grass  County 

Sheriff 
Carbon  County 

Crow  Agency,  Montana 

Lewistown,  Montana 

Billings,  Montana 

City  Alderman 
Columbus,  Montana 

State  Representative 
Billings,  Montana 

District  Court  Judge 
Yellowstone  County 


Area: 

Fergus  County 
Wheatland  County 
Golden  Valley  County 
Treasure  County 
Stillwater  County 
Carbon  County 


Petroleum  County 
Musselshell  County 
Yellowstone  County 
Sweet  Grass  County 
Park  County 
Big  Horn  County 
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REGION  V 

Chairman: 

Members: 
Don  Holladay 

Bill  Woodcock 
Howard  Cornwell 

Gary  Olson 

Leo  Cody 

Darius  T.   Rowland 

Hon.  Alfred  B.  Coate 

Don  Kettner 

Bob  Brooks 

Bruce  Harris 

Marvin  Johnson 

Gerald  Feda 
Edward  Schmitz 
James  Bennett 
Irvin  Zeitner 

Area: 

Phillips  County 
Roosevelt  County 
Prairie  County 
Sheridan  County 
Wibaux  County 
Carter  County 


Grant  Gatlin,   Sheriff 

Powder  River  County,   Broadus,   Montana 


Representation: 

Superintendent 

Pine  Hills  Boys  School 

Miles  City,  Montana 

County  Commissioner 
Valley  County 

Dawson  Community  College 
Glendive,  Montana 

Sheriff 
Roosevelt  County 

Sgt.  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  Police 
Lame  Deer,  Montana 

District  Judge 
Rosebud  County 

Dawson  Community  College 
Glendive,  Montana 

County  Attorney 
Powder  River  County 

Police  Department 
Sidney,  Montana 

Police  Department 
Sidney,  Montana 

State  Representative 
Glasgow,  Montana 

Chief  of  Police 
Glendive,  Montana 

Adult  Parole  Officer 
Glendive,  Montana 

Juvenile  Probation  Officer 
Miles  City,     Montana 


Daniels  County 
Richland  County 
Custer  County 
McCone  County 
Rosebud  County 


Valley  County 
Dawson  County 
Powder  River  County 
Garfield  County 
Fallon  County 
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responsibilities 


SPECIAL  FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITIES 


1.        STATE  ASSUMPTION  OF  COSTS 

Section  303  (8)  of  the  Act  requires  that  state  plans  demonstrate  the  willingness 
of  the  state  and  units  of  general  local  government  to  assume  the  costs  of  improvements 
funded  under  the  Act  after  a  reasonable  period  of  federal  assistance. 

A  current  condition  of  all  subgrant  applications  is  "that  the  grantee  shall  assume 
the  costs  of  improvements  funded  after  a  reasonable  period  of  federal  assistance". 

Local  units  of  government,  i.e.,  county  commissioners,  city  councils,  etc.,  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  absorb  Omnibus  programs  in  the  years  to  follow.  This  is 
evidenced  by  local  budgets  already  including  monies  to  support  federal  programs  initiated 
with  Omnibus  money. 

The  state  planning  agency  staff  has  made  a  concerted  effort  in  the  past  year  to 
fully  inform  state  and  local  officials  concerned  with  budgetary  matters  of  their  obligations 
in  assumption  of  costs  of  improvements  funded  under  the  Act. 

Montana's  State  Legislature  convenes  only  once  every  two  years.  This  body  is 
currently  in  session  and  has  before  them  a  request  on  behalf  of  the  state  planning  agency 
to  match  future  state  planning  and  action  programs.  Although  initially,  federal  assistance 
for  state  projects  will  be  relatively  high,  the  state  planning  agency  is  confident  that  state 
assistance  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  passage  of  time. 

Montana  is  aware  that  it  will  eventually  assume  the  costs  of  programs  developed 
under  this  Act. 


2.         NON-SUPPLANTING   OF  STATE  OF   LOCAL   FUNDS 

Section  303  ( 1 0)  of  the  Act  requires  that  state  plans  provide  against  use  of  federal 
funds  to  supplant  state  or  local  funds. 

The  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission  requires  written  "non-supplanting" 
certifications  by  state  agencies  and  local  government  units  receiving  subgrant  awards 
required  in  prescribed  subgrantee  reports,  to  be  submitted  not  less  than  annually. 

Tli is  certification  includes,  upon  the  award  of  the  subgrant  as  prescribed: 

I.  A  certification  that  subgrantee  expenditures  for  law  enforcement,  for  the 
annual  period  covered  are  at  least  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year  plus 
the  average  annual  increment  in  such  expenditures  for  the  past  two  (2)  three 
(3),  four  (4),  or  five  (5)  years.  (The  length  of  the  averaging  period  to  be 
left  to  subgrantee  option);  or 
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2.  Where  the  certification  in  (1)  cannot  be  made  and  there  is  a  reduced  or 
unchanged  local  investment  in  law  enforcement  there  should  be  an  explanation 
demonstrating  that  the  subgrantee's  reduced  or  unchanged  commitment  would 
have  been  necessitated  even  if  federal  financial  support  under  Title  1  had  not 
been  made  available. 

Such  certifications  shall  be  held  in  file  by  the  Governor's  Crime  Control  Commission 
for  purposes  of  audit  and  any  certifications  involving  special  explanations  as  provided  in 
(2)  above  will  be  forwarded  to  LEAA  for  information  purposes  within  a  reasonable  period 
after  receipt. 

Subgrantee  records  in  support  of  the  certification  will  contain  estimates  of  total 
funds  annually  made  available  for  law  enforcement  for  the  year  of  certification  and  the 
years  used  to  determine  average  annual  increment  and  will  identify  the  source  or  basis 
for  such  estimates. 

Where  subgrantees  are  "combinations  of  local  units"  certifications  will  cover  the 
combined  law  enforcement  expenditures  of  the  participating  units. 
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DATE  DUE 


RWMW  2 

• 



DEMCO  38-301 


S/364.4/0lc/l971. 

Montana  Crime  Control  Division. 

Comprehensive  plan  for  police-courts  - 
corrections.   1971. 
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MONTANA  STATE  LIBRARV 
930  East  Lyndale  Avenue 
Helena,  Montana    5C 


